

The already slender chances of 
aneariy IRA ceasefire appear 
to have receded in the wake of 
yesterday ’ s huge security oper- 
ation to push the controversial 
Dnimcree' Orange march 
through a Catholic area ofPor- 
tadown. 

Although the scale of actual 
violence in initial response to 
the move was towards the low- 
er end of what bad been antic- 
ipated,- the Government's 
relations with Irish nationalists 
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the episode. 

While the exact extent and 
duration of the damage may 
lake some time to emerge, it is 
already dear that the episode 
has added a further layer of mis- 
trust to the nationalist and re-. 


Balancing two evils; 
ttepes- welcome 
^Orangemen; . 
flite day that the " 
mnocence died, . 

page 6 - - 
leading article; 

- page 14 : 

publican attitude towards the 
Labour government | .\ 

The recently elected 
searfk Bertie- Ahern, dteterifed. 
it as a sad day for nationalists,' 
whife Martm*1i«cGtnmK5s, : tyt- 
Sinn' F«n; declared himself 
“absolutely disgusted 7 ’. • ’ . 

While in the short term the 
Government has averted an- 
other Dmmcree stand-off 
which could have pitted hs en- 
tire authority against extreme 
loyalists, the corollary is that 
there may well be a price to pay 
in terms of the postponement 
of any new IRA cessation. 

The operation mounted to 
escort 1,200 Portadown Or- 
angemen along tire contentious 
Garvaghy Road route entailed 
one of the largest security op- 
e rations ever witnessed. More 
than a hundred armoured ve- 
hicles and up to 2,000 troops 
and police were deployed to sat- 
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TfgM security: Armed poffoe and troops flank Orangemen ns foeyroareh through the nationalist GarvagtiyRoad area of Orumcree yesterday 


urate Catholic bousing estates some Of them armed,' seized a 
to safeguard the Orangemen's - train .and set it alight, destroy- 


More tense times lie ahead 
in the marching season which 


By early evening there had 
been a number of disturbances 
in repuhhean districts across the 
province in wfcjfo several dotiar 
people were hurt, mdthfingpo- 
lice officers. la one mcideBtt.not 
far from Portadown, nmeiden, 


reaches its peak with next Sat- 
urday's 12 July parades, Ttou- 
blecould easily erupt in 
Londonderry and at Bdfasfs 
Onucan Road, wfnchhave both 


been the scenes of confront*- 
tionsm the post 
Although Mo Mowlam, the 
Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland, played a leading rote in 
the deosion-makmg process 
on the m£rdh,lfce final say was 
said to "have been left with 
R.UC Chief Constable Ronnie 
Flanagan.- 


. Mr Flanagan said: “The 
choice 1 was left with was a sim- 
ple, stark choice in terms of bal- 
ancing two evils. Each evil 
threatened to bring about seri- 
ous violence. I’m talking about 
loss of life. I apologise to (he 
people of Garvaghy Road for 
the gross inconvenience this 
has caused and assure them that 


the level of inconvenience wiD be 
for as short a period as possible." 

The Chief Constable said he 
had to balance the threat of vi- 
olence firom both loyalist and re- 
publican elements, which 
extended to the possibility of 
loss of life. He said it had teen 
clear that there bad been ele- 
ments on both sides who were 


Photograph: Pater Macdiaimid 

bent on exploiting the issue to 
wreak serious violence. 

Ms Mowlam, in a message to 
the nationalisi community, said: 
“Your voice is not ignored. I 
understand your feelings and I 
will address them in legislating 
on this issue. I am only sorry 
that option was not open to roe 
this summer. “ 


The authorities appear to 
have concluded that national- 
ist resentment would be easier 
to contain than loyalist anger. 

Although a decision on 
whether or not to allow the 
march to take place was ex- 
pected to be made on Saturday, 

no announcement wx; made un- 
til early yesterday, after the se- 
curity force operation was in 

g lace. Troops were sent 10 
(rumcree church, where Or- 
angemen hold their service, 
with barbed wire and other 
equipment in what appears to 
have been a feint to mislead 
Catholic residents into believ- 
ing the march would be halted. 

Troops and police then used 
acombination of the element of 
surprise, the cover of darkness 
and sheer force of numbers to 
hem in residents. The operation 
remained in place from 3am un- 
to around 2pm, after the silent 
march of some 1,200 Orange- 
men had passed along the road. 

Id the evening, wots were 
fired at police on the Ormeau 
Road in Belfast, scene of next 
weekend's contentious march, 
while vehicles were hijacked and 
other disturbances started in foe 
north and west of the city and 
in the towns of Armagh, Newry 
and Newtownbutler. Police 
warned motorists to stay away 
from these areas. 

A republican protest rally In 
west Belfast was attended by 
some 5,000 people. 

The Orange Order, by con- 
trast , commended Ms Mowlam 
and congratulated its members 
on their restraint Ulster Union- 
ist leader David Trimble, wel- 
coming the outcome, said: 
“That was originally a Protes- 
tant area. The Protestants have 
been driven out of it and the Or- 
ange Order not going down 
there is equivalent tossing ‘yes 
we have been driven out’. Their 
attitude is they are not going to 
be driven out of what is part of 
their own town." 

In an incident in Armagh, a 
hospital worker was dragged 
from his car and attacked by a 
gang of masked men who had 
sported an accordion on foe 
back seal. It is reported fhar they 
forced him into a nearby park 
and ordered him to play foe in- 
strument while they threw 
stones at him. 
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Minister refuses to 
ditch £2m oil shares 



Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

Britain has gone from being 
cheapest place in the EU to buy 
a car to the most expensive, in 
the space of just 12 months, ac- 
cording to research to be pub- 
lished later this month by the 
European Commission 

Despite its uninspiring title, 
the Commission’s Report on 
Cur Prices has become foe bible 
for consumers who me prepared 
to travel to Belgium, Spain or 
Portugal to save up to 30 per 
cent on UK listed prices. In the 
process, many have to put up 
with a plethora of paperwork 
and occasional obstruction from 
manufacturers and dealers who 
are anxious io play down any 
price differences. ~ 

The report will show that the 


UK is foe most expensive EU 
country for 38 oat of 50 popu- 
lar models and the highest 
priced since the survey begad in 
1992. Portugal maintains its 
position as the one of the 
cheapest, whereas last year it 
was neck and neck with foe UK 
In France, customers can take 
advantage of an unprecedent- 
ed price war following a disas- 
trous slump in sales in 1996. 

The survey began in 1992 af- 
ter complaints that manufac- 
turers were obstructing buyers 
from ordering cars abroad, ^ Un- 
der European, law, UK. con- 
sumers can order right-hand 
drive cars on the continent. 

Behind the UK’s turnaround 
is the~20 percent rise in the val- 
ue of tbepeund; a source of de- 
light to tourists abroad mid 
despair to exportersfaced with 


Mitsubishi Charisma 1.6 

Volkswagen Goff petrol 
Rat Punto 55 3dr 
Ford Fiesta 1.2 
Ford Escort 1.6 
Nissan Micro 
Peugeot 106 : 

Renault Megane Scenic 


UK iN EUROPE. 

11,890 10,418 Spain! 
10,794 8,071 Spain) 

11,365 8.844 France 

10,980 .7^81 (France) 

7,627 6*351 Portugal) 

9,945 6813 (Portugal! 

12,540 11,652 (Portugal) 
7,800 5£88 (Belgium! 

7,985 5£Z4 (Belgium) 

12,995 ■ 10,175 (Belgium) 


tnttrist tacchano* rntes 


tourist toccteng+mtes . 
RMoarcriby^wsSavenn. 


collapsingjjrofil margins. Last 
week, 5teTfing SfcdgedH) francs 
on foe money markets for foe 
first time since 1991 and is fast 
approaching 3 Deutschmarks. 

The EC report shows a big 
price gap between foe most ex- 
pensive and cheapest coun- 
tries, ^pkally, buyers prepared 
personally to import their car 
can save up to 30 per cent on a 
“snpermim” or medium-sized 
hatchback. 

The comparisons in the table 
donot teB foe full story, because 
they include, local taxes which 
yazywidely. Under a tax anom- 
aly, consumers can boy cars in 
any country free of local taxes 
and instead pay taxes wherev- 
er the vehicle is registered. 

' It means British foyers get a 
-double benefit, enjoying low 
prices abroad, coupled with 
some of the lowest car tares in 
the UK of any EU country. The 
Portuguese prices, for instance, 
would be -cheaper still if local 
taxes were excluded, while lux- 
ury mts in Portugal are taxed to 
virtual extinction. Against the 
savings, customers hive, to off- 
set the cost of changing sterling 
into a foreign currency and the 
sheer hassle of buying abroad. 

James Roscnstein, of Euro- 
pean Automakers, the industry 
.association . said the figures 
were another plank in the ar- 
gument for a single European 
currency. “If there were a sin- 


Chrisfon Wobnar and 
Anthony Bevins • . 

Lord Simon, foe former BP 
chairman and now a govern- 
ment minister in the Lords, bas 
refused to divest himself of a 
forge shareholding worth over 
£2m In the oil company. 

Sir David Simon, as he then 
was, gave up the chairmanship 
of BP and a salary of £$74,000 
to be the unpaid minister for 
competitiveness in Europe with 
the Department of Tirade and 
Industry soon after the election. 
According -to BP’s latest 
records, he holds 247,091 shares 
worth a total of £2. 15m. 

lord Simon has promised not 
to trade in the shares, nor to be 
involved in any matters con- 
cerning BR bat the Tbry oppo- 
sition is not satisfied. John 
Redwood, the shadow President 
1 of foe Board of Trade, toldTfc 
Independent he had received 
Commons assurances last week 
that all was well. “We now 
team that all s not well, ” be said 
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Air-travel chaos looms 
- B usiness travellers and boKday- 
makers face disruption at 
Heathrow and Gatwickthiswedt 
■ after calks aimed at averting a 
strike by British Airway* cabin 
crew collapsed- - Rage 3 


ces would disappear. 

THE BROADSHEET 
Business & City .. 

Comment 
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The official Whitehall rules, 
“Questions of Procedure for 
Ministers”, say. “A minister 
Sx^upc® assuming office, re- 
view his or her investments and, 
if its seems Ekely that any of them 
might give rise to an actual or ap- 
parent conflict Of interest, they 
should be disposed o V 
In. a weekend letter, Margaret 
Beckett, the President of the. 
Board of Bade, told Mr Red- 


Lord Simon: Former eftasman 
of BP refuses to sen shares 

wood of the detailed arrange- 
ments that had been made to 
avoid a potential conflict of in- 
terest. “He [Lord Simon) has 
placed the generality of his 
shares in blind trusts. He has 
not, however, disposed of his 
shareholding in BP but has un- 
dertaken not to trade these 
shares before January 1998, at 
whicb time the position will be 
reviewed,” she said. 

“He is not involved in any of 
the DTI business which covers 
BP, nor does he receive any pa- 


pers which have a bearing an BR 
I understand similar arrange- 
ments are in place at the Trea- 
sury to keep Lord Simon apart 
fromdedsiaDS in areas relating 
to his previous employment 
and that Lord Simon (fid not 


• contribute to the pre- Budget 
; decision-making.’' 

But Mr Redwood said that if 
‘ Lord Simon bad been blocked 
from any involvement in such 
matters,' it was baffling that 
Mrs Beckett, his boss, bad not 
known of that arrangement 
when questions had been asked 
in the Commons last Thursday. 

It is also a matter of Opposi- 
tion curiosity that Lord Suooo 
should have put some shares in 
“Wind trust” ~ under which he is 
not informed of investment 
changes or foe state of the port- 
folio-while retaining his more 
significant BP shareholding. 

Mr Redwood told The Inde- 
pendent: “It is most important 
that a Labour Part}' whicb cam- 
paigned so strongly on an anti- 
sleaze ticket should be seen to 
be observing every letter and 
every dot of Questions of Pro- 
cedure for Ministers. i 

“He should have sold his 
shares at the beginning; it’s foe 1 
only conceivabte thing, to be ab- 
solutely safe.” 

As for the idea that Lord Si- 
mon was going to be excluded 
from areas covered by his BP in- 
terest, Mr Redwood said: “I’m 
going to ask exactly what he is 
doing. 

“Because BP is such a large 
pan. of the British economy, 
with so many interests in dif- 
ferent fields, it could be quite 
difficult for him. I'm not at all 
satisfied by this answer.” 

Labour’s secret cuts, page 6 
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Warning after ‘bus surfing’ 
leaves boy critically ill 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents is urging young 
wopk togwe upa bus surfing" craze which left a iXr'old 

K nea £. fatal Vision on Friday night. 

Accident invesu^ators believe Bmniagham Anthony Ball was 
bolding on to the doub^-descker bus which he was “stuffing" on 
rollerblades when he lost his grip and spun into the path of a van 
travelling in the opposite direction. v ^ 

Roger Vincent, a spokesman for RoSPA, called on parents to 
warn their children to steer dear of the potentially fatal “bus 
surfing craze amid concerns that it might spread to other areas of 
the country. r 

“There is no way children should be rolIerWading on the roads - 
jUs a crazy thing to do. Traffic and this sort of thing don't mix," Mr 

Claire White 


Vincent said. 


Waterstone’s to open in small towns 

Bookseller Voters tones yesterday announced plans to open 50 small 
stores in towns across the country, creating up to 400 new jobs and 
giving the chain the UK’s biggest branch network. 

Thwns from .Altrincham and Bury St Hdmunds, to Avr and Yeovil 
will see the new 2^00 sq ft shops, which will cany a full range of 
titles. 

Alan Giles, Waierstone’s man agin g director, said: “I am very 
confident that this major new initiative will transform the quality of 
bookselling in smaller towns, in the same way that Watersione's has 
successfully opened in larger towns and cities throughout Britain 
and Ireland." 


Fertility expert sued over private work 

A leading fertility expert is 
being sued for allegedly 
making “secret profits" from 
his pioneering work. 

Dr Simon Fishel. who was 
part of the Cambridge team 
behind the world’s first test- 
tube batty, Louise Brown, is 
accused of earning enormous 
sums abroad instead of 
focusing on his work at a non- 
profit-making university 
research centre. 

Nottingham University has 
issued a High Court writ 
seeking damages for breach of contract against Dr Fishel 
(pictured), who is also accused of setting secret passwords to stop 
staff at the university from accessing key computer files. 

Dr Fishel, who strongly denies the allegations, said: “I have 
dedicated my life to helping infertile couples." Claire White 





ASCOT IN THE BALKANS: Sarajevans enjoying a race meeting yesterday; near the city's airport, 
scene of same of the fiercest fighting of the civil war. Unto yesterday; the only race bad been one: 
of survival, from one end of ‘Sniper's Alley’ to the other (Photograph: Danito Krstamjvfc/RevtersJ 


Humble origins of the £5bn 
man from the Woolwich 


Wreck holds gold worth £50m 

A salvage team was yesterday preparing to start uncovering a 
wreck believed to contain gold bullion worth up to £5 Ora at today's 
values. Two pumps to be used to clear the sand covering the 
remains of the packet ship Hanover, were being put in place off 
Cligga Point, near Perranporth, Cornwall, ready to begin work 
today. The square-rigged Hanover, which sank with all hands in 
storms in 1763 while en route from Portugal to Falmouth, was 
believed to be carrying gold coins then worth £60.000. 


Lottery jackpot roll over 

For the second Saturday in a row there were no winners of last 
night's £8.Sm National Lottery jackpot The money will roll over to 
Wednesday s draw. The winning; numbers were: 1. 4, 11, 36, 43 44. 
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JL round 2.5 million people may to- 
day feel a debt of gratitude to 
^^Vlohn Stewart As chief execu- 
tive of the Woolwich Building Society 
he has steered it to a £5bn stock mar- 
ket flotation, giving its investors an av- 
erage shares windfall of £2,000. 

But as the City toasts Mr Stewart 
(right), whose annual pay packet is 
thought to be worth around £500,000, 
he may reflect on a career that has tak- 
en him from a grimy tenement block 
that might as well have been a million 
miles from the Square Mile, via that 
most old Labour of jobs - that of a 
trade union official. 

Indeed, his meteoric rise through 
the Woolwich ranks belies his humble past He is the 
son of a motor mechanic and shop assistant and grew 
up in a Edinburgh’s tough Gorgie district. In 1977 he 
started out at the Woolwich’s Glasgow office, making 
tea and opening post 

Now, 20 years later, he is the youngest chief execu- 
tive the Woolwich has had. He was appointed last year 
when Peter Robinson was unceremoniously turfed out, 
under a daud of allegations relating to abuse of expenses. 

It was thought that an impressive record in launch- 
ing new ventures for the Woolwich won him the top job. 

“I am a bit of a workaholic but a happy one, " he says. 
I thoroughly enjoy my job, but I must say I’d give it up 
in a flash if I was offered a sailing job. The trouble is I 
can't find anyone daft enough to offer me one." 

Mr Stewart’s love of sport cost him his education. The 


Hearts fan won a place to study 
chemistry at Heriot-Watt University 
when he was 17, but he dropped out 
with ambitions to become a scuba (fiv- 
er. However, it soon dawned on him 
he wasn't going to make a career from 
deep-sea diving. 

U I had to geta job and ( learnt ever 
so quickly that hard work really does 
pay off. The penny dropped -the hard- 
er ] worked, the better i got on," he 
said. “And what’s more I enjoyed 

'it’’ 

Stewart knows the Woolwich inti- 
mately. In Glasgow he did every job 
in the branch, which gave him “terrific 
confidence". 

In 1 963 he first came to prominence within the Wool- 
wich as chairman of its independent staff association, 
a registered trades union. 

“J probably learnt more in that job than any other. I 
learnt a lot of people skills and the fine art of negotiat- 
ing, which has been invaluable." he says. 

Two years later, Stewart took a gamble and moved 
south of the border. “When I started in England I didn't 
really have a job as such. But I had afew ideas and was 
given a few opportunities." 

The father-of-two now lives with his wife, Sylvia, in 
Bromley, Kent, and has a sailing boat moored at Med- 
way. 

The flotation has been hard work and a long time 
coming but this is no excuse to sit back and relax. We're 
going to be busier than ever.” Alexandra Williams 
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Lord of the 
Skies dies - 
or does he? 

He was known as “the Lord of the Skies", 
a Mexican peasant who outplayed the 
Cali cocaine cartel at its own game and 
ended up with an estimated $25bn 
fortune. His rival tried often to kill him but 
in the end he died, his family said, during 
plastic surgery to alter his appearance to 
elude the law. 

Amado Carrillo Puentes (right), 42, 
described by US anti-narcotics agents as 
tiie most powerful drug lord in the 
Americas, died of a heart attack on Friday 
while being operated on, under an alias, 
m a Mexico City hospital. Or did he? 

While Mexican anti-narcotics agents 
confirmed his family’s version - some 
viewed the body - US officials and many 
Mexicans wondered whether the most- 
wanted Mexican had used a loo kali ke 
cadaver to fake his own death and 
disappear from view. 

if it was a hoax, it was pure Hollywood. 
Limousines carrying well-dressed 
businessmen, apparently drug lords, 
pulled up outside hts mother’s home in 
the town of Guamuchllito in the northern 
state of Sinaloa after the body was flown 
home. They kissed his mother, left 
wreaths and drove off. 

There was also speculation that he had 
been discreetly assassinated by a rival 
cartel. He had escaped several attempts, 
once leaping from a bathroom window in 
a Mexico City seafood restaurant as 
off-duty policemen hired by a rival riddled 



the place with machine-gun fire and killed 
four of his nine bodyguards. 

If he really died, US agents predict a 
bloody turf war among rival cartels and 
repercussions among corrupt local, state 
and even federal Mexican officials. 

Carrillo Fuentes headed the so-called 
Juarez cartel, based in Ciudad Jurez, 
across the border from El Paso, Texas. 
After at first taking only cash from the 
Cali cartels for smuggling their cocaine 
across the border, he muscled into the 
big time in the Eighties by by-passing the 
Columbians and buying cocaine directly 
from producers in Bolivia and Peru. 

He won the nickname “Lord of the 
Skies" when he bought a fleet of French 
Caravel le airliners, removed the seats 
and shipped tons of cocaine from 
Colombia to airstrips on his ranches 
before moving it across the border into 
the US. 

Phil Davison, Mexico City 


Fears for aid workers kidnapped in Chechnya 


Concern was growing last night for two 
British aid workers kidnapped four days 
ago in the breakaway Russian province 
of Chechnya. The Foreign Office said 
there had been no contact from the 
armed gang which seized Jon James and 
his girlfriend, Camilla Carr, last 
Wednesday. 

They were abducted from the house 
where they were staying in Grozny by 
half a dozen masked men. Three people 
- including their two bodyguards - have 
been questioned by police. 

A Foreign Office spokesman said last 


night: “There has still not been any 
contact or demands. We have no idea 
who has got them. We are being very 
active but I cannot say how, it is too 
sensitive." 

The couple, who are in their 30s, have 
been working in the region since April. 
The Foreign Office will not say what part 
of Britain they are from. 

They were working for a local body 
known as the Centre for Peacemaking 
and Community Development, helping 
children who suffered from the 21 -month 
conflict which ended last August. 

■ t 
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HEALTH 

Choosing where to live can 
mean better care in old age 

If you plan to grow old, choose carefully where you live. Having the 
right postcode could mean the difference between comfort and 
calamity if dementia sets in. 

The amount spent per person on people with dementia ranges 
from £572 in one West Midlands health authority to £1,5® 1 in a . 
Home Counties health authority, according to a survey. 

The size of the variation, disclosed by the Alzheimer's Disease , 
Society (ADS), makes a mockery of the notion of a health service 
providing equal access for all its citizens. 

One London health authority spends 23 times more da day care 
per person with dementia in one of the three boroughs it covers 
than another. In the top spending borough, the figure is £650 per ; - 
head, compared with £28 in the lowest. 

Harry Giyton, chief executive of ADS, said: "This begs serious - 
questions about the overall accountability, transparency and 
equality of treatment ra what is a publicly funded service," 

Reasons for the variations include the higher costs of delivering 
services in rural areas arid the higher costs of property in the 
towns. The report says these do not explain differences hetween “■ 
authorities in similar areas. Jeremy Laurance 

FINANCE 

Unchecked bills mean lost billions 

People are losing billions of pounds a year because of ‘‘irritable 
bill syndrome 1 * -failing to check change or bills --a survey said ' 
today. Fewer than half of ns (48 per cent) regularly check change, 
while just 44 per cent check money from cash machines. 

Onty 55 percent or people check bills and receipts, although 
marginally more -57 per cent - regntarfy check bank and credit 
card statements, said the sum# in which 1,000 adults were - ~£. 

interviewed. £ 

Behavioural expert Sue Keane blamed the results of the surrey. 
which was carried out on behalf of Direct Line insurance, on hlgk 
pressure lifestyles. “We are often too busy or stressed to make the 
time to benefit from sorting out everyday administration,” she 
said. 

Although people seemed casual about money, 91 per cent of •• vv 
those who were questioned said they were furious if they felt they " 
had been ripped-ofL >j 

The most common irritation - shared by 52 permit of people - i 
was being overcharged for refreshments at concerts or football ' 
matches. -u 



ADVERTISING 

Devilish car campaign backfires 

An advertisement for the Citroen Saxo car triggered an avalanche 
of complaints from viewers angry at its devil imagery, according to 
a report published today. A staggering 241 viewers complained 
about the advertisement - nearly double the number of protests 
over Rovers controversial commercial featuring a hostage 
exchange. 

The Rover advertisement was pulled from the screen after a 
public outay and claims that it trivialised the experiences of 
hostages, and was insensitive to the feelings of relatives of two 
Britons held captive in Kashmir. 

The Independent Television Commission said that more than 
50 parents had complained that the Citroen advert had terrorised 
their children. The advert features evil spirits flying around a 
gloomy factory as a Citroen car is transformed from a standard to a 
sporty model. 

As the change is completed, the driver's face “morphs" into that 
of the devil, with a voiceover proclaiming: “The new Citroen Saxo 
VTS is a Saxo, but with a bit of the devil inside it" 

The FTC said “a significant" number of viewers had complained 
they found references to the devil offensive and others said they 
believed the advert could encourage road-rage. 

It upheld complaints about the scheduling of the advert and 
ordered that it should Dot be shown before 7.30pm. 


WORK 

Pay inequalities at local level 

There is no North-South divide in levels of pay - only severe 
inequalities within different regions, a new study claims today A 
study by the Low Pay Unit found low-paid workers all over Britain, 
with women in all areas consistently earning less than men. 

The findings showed the proportion of low-paid, frill-time 
employees in the North ranged from 13 per cent in Middlesbrough 
to 24 per cent in Hartlepool. In the South-west, it ranged from 8 
per cent in South Gloucestershire to 27 per cent in Cornwall. 

The study concluded that “average pay leagues* and talk of a 
“North- South divide*'- disguised the real inequalities which existed 
within local areas - and between the sexes. 

White Greater London was seen as a high -earning area, the 
lowest-paid women there earned £120 a week less than the overall 
average for women and men working full-time in Wales. 


HOLIDAYS 

Stay at home to beat stress 

Two out of five people who go on holiday argue with their partner 
and almost a quarter are struck down by illness, according to a 
survey by Bardaycard, published today.' 

Holidays rank high on the stress rating scale, and the main 
causes of rows include spending money, forgetting to pack 
something and the state of the resort, it said. 

Despite looking forward to their holiday far months, 42 per cent 
of people end up arguing with their partners when they finally go 
away. Nearly a third worry about running out of money, and more 
than 40 percent of the 2.000 people questioned said they actually 
looked forward to going home at the end of a trip. 

“Indecision about what to do on holiday, paying too much 
attention to the opposite sex. children, bad navigation and drink 
also cause arguments," said the survey. Claire White 
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NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 43-2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1396 
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Barrie dement 

Labour Editor 

Tens of thousands of business travellers 
and holidaymakers face severe disnip- 
lion at Heathrow and Gatwick airports 
this week after lllh-bour talks aimed 
at averting a three-day strike by British 
Airways cabin crew collapsed yesterday. 

The airline said last night that it would 
try io operate half its in ter-con tinen l al 
fli g ht* from Heathrow, west of London, 
and one-third from Ganrick. West Sus- 
sex, after the action begins at 6am on 
Wednesday. Hardest hit wiU be Euro- 
pean services from Heathrow, man- 
agement conceded, of which only 
one-quarter of flights wfll operate. 

The stoppage wul also hit internal BA 
flights to Heathrow, although the air- 
line said the dispute wfll not affect in- 
ternational flights from Birmingham. 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Domestic and European services at 


Hot (fish: CTree Sharrocks, executive head chef at Smoflensky's restaurant (left), shares a joke with, Peter Waters, his demi-chef de parti Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 
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MARCO PIERRE WHITE - 
Recently floated his company 
on Stock Exchange at £3Qm. 
Restaurants include Criterion 
and Mtrabefle; £350,000 a yoat 



ANTHONY WORRALL THOMPSON 

Associated with Manage ^Trois, 
1 90 Queensgata, DelTugo and 
aboutto open Wozii west Lon- 
don; £250,000-800,000 a year 





KEITH FLOYD 

BBC TV chef - last series was 
on food of southern Africa; 
£6,000 per demonstration. Rival 
Loyd Grossman charges £3500 


Kim Senyipta arid Agnes Sdverin • 

Those at the top are powerful and glamorous fig- 
ures appearing on television shows and in news- 
paper gossip columns. But the fere is far more 
frugal at the other end trf the business, and restau- 
rants are having trouble finding new chefs. 

Hie supply of cooks is drying up just as the 
demand for them has reached a poet-war hi^h. 
Rxxty Britain is boaming with customeis cfepJaymg 
an ever-increasing appetite for the rich variety of 
cuisine on offer from the Pacific Rim to Peru. • 

Restaurateurs and recruitment agencies have 
launched a range of new initiatives to counter 
the problem, including a pilot scheme to retrain 
unemployed inner-city teenagers, starting new 
apprentice schemes and cooking schools, and 
recruitment drives on the Continent, Australia 
and in the United States. 

The opening of large-scale “eating emporiums?" 
like Sir Terence Conran's Mezzo. Bluebird and 
OuagHno’s, and ventures by others, such as the 
People’s Palace and the Qxo Tower in London, 
has also, had the effect of sucking staff dry from 
the already shallow pool. The Bluebird, for in- 
stance. needs 120 chefs, while the Mezzo has a 
complement of 100. 

Recruitment agency Portfolio International, 
of south-west London, is working in conjunction 
with the Lennox Lewis College in Hackney, east 
London, which is funded by the WBC world 
heavyweight baring champion, for the “Oppor- 
tunities on a Plate” project to train and place lo- 
cal young men and women in the kitchens of 
establishments in London’s West End. 

Zt is being backed by leading chefs and restau- 
rant groups Including Stephen Bull, the Pelican 
Group, Sraollensky’s, Catering and" Allied and' 
One Whitehall Place. 

Gordon Ramsay, the two Michefm star-win- . 
ning chef at Aubergine, is considering opening 
up his own catering school- He also believes the 
apprentice system should be widely expanded 
because many of the existing college courses do 
not adequately prepare students to meet the ar- 
duous task of surviving and succeeding in com- 
mercial kitchens. 

A student coming in straight from catering 
school, he said, can get as little as £130 a week. 
He added: “We have a situation where the 
pay is low, it is going to take up. to 10 years 
before they quality as experienced chefs and thus 
it is essential they get a thorough training 


at the beginning My partner and 2 at Aubergine 
are seriously considering opening up a school." 

Jeffrey Dymond will start his two years' 
apprenticeship, after having been unemployed 
for four years, during which time he was only 
offered jobs washing-up. “I was told the news two 
days ago. It’s a start for me. They have given me 
a great he^J to get were I wanted to be, as a chet” 
hesaid. 

Forhis part, Mr Ramsay began working as a 
teenager at Wroxton House HoteL outside 
Stratford-upon-Avon, earning £50 a week. He 
later, went on to work for Guy Savoy in Paris, 
where his wage of £90 a week was £10 less than 
his room rent, the deficit being made up by a bank 
loan. A flint with three MicheUn star-winner Guy 
Robechon followed before his return to feme in 
London 

Fellow two Mich din star-holder Michel Roux, 
of La Gavrodbe, was 16 when he started his four- 
year apprenticeship in Paris in 1976, working for 
Alain Chapel His pay was then £20 a month. He 
said: “I do pay my junior staff more than £130 


Sir Terence Conran is the patron of the But- 
ler’s Wharf Apprentice School adjacent to his com- 
plex of restaurants. The schools other backers 
include the Cafe Rouge and Chez Gerard. 

More than 650 students are due to pass out this 
year, and some of them will get employment in 
Sir Terence's restaurants. But the group still needs 
to search abroad to find chefc. 

Conran restaurants’ PR manager. Victoria 
Panris said: “The feet is that chefs are held in far 
higher regard m places like Australia and the US 
than they are over here. 

“Over there it is treated as a serious profession, 
and we need to instil that concept in this coun- 
try. Until that is achieved, we are going to have 
problems." 


get flights out, they would have diffi- 
culty getting aircraft back to Britain be- 
cause overseas airport unions had 
promised to back the strikers. 

The industrial action involves mem- 
bers of the Transport and General 
Workers' Union (TGWU), but the com- 
pany Is hoping to maximise the emer- 
gency timetable with the help of 
non-strikers, managers and contract 
staff The minority union Cabin Crew 
'S7, which has accepted the pay offer at 
the centre of the dispute, has nearly 3,000 
members and a further 1,500 employ- 
ees are not members of any union. 

In the absence of a settlement, the 
TGWU intends to call further three-day 
strikes when this week's stoppage ends 
at 6am on Saturday. 

Some industry sources believe that 
the company might today seek an in- 
junction to stop the industrial action, 
possibly on the basis of an allegedly 


flawed strike ballot . Litigation may only 
scree to “prolong the agony" for BA. 
however. Preparation for strike-break- 
ing Rights and cancellations of advanced 
bookings have already cost the company 
lens of millions of pounds, according 
In some interna) estimates. 

Last-ditch talks yesterday at a Sus- 
sex hole! broke down amid mutual re- 
crimination. The TGWU said that a 
12-point peace formula which it sub- 
mitted to management was dismissed 
after ID minutes, while the company ac- 
cused employees' representatives of 
“dragging the' discussions backwards”. 

Boh Ayling, BAs chief executive, said 
the union had no interest in the com- 
petitiveness of the business, did not 
recognise the need for change or for 
modem industrial relations. He claimed 
more cabin crew than anticipated bad 
confirmed that they wanted to work nor- 
mally during the strike. 

A BA spokesman said the airline had 
no option but to implement contingency 
plans after the talks broke down after 
nearly five hours. Representatives of 
9,000 cabin crew rejected an offer of 
an independent monitor to ensure 
that no one lost out from the pay pack- 
age which the company has already im- 
posed on stewards and stewardesses. 

Another peace offer in a separate dis- 
pute involving BA ground crew has 
been put out to ballot, with the result 
due mid-week. The airline's airport 
staff, who have also voted for strikes, 
are protesting over a plan to sell off the 
company’s catering business. Unions of- 
ficials expect the 1,400 employees of the 
division who are directly affected by the 
sell-off will reject the peace formula. 

Bill Morris, the TGWlTs general sec- 
retary, said the airline was behaving as 
If it ‘‘desperately needed the strike". The 
news of the tans’ collapse emerged a few 
boors before John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, was due to deliver a 
keynote address to a pre-conference 
TGWU rally io Brighton, East Sussex. 


The restaurant trade has 
become a victim cf its own 
success ... as a result 
demand for chefs is rising’ 


a month. However, if something like the mini- 
mum wage comes in, then a lot of establishments 
will face major difficulties. This is undoubtedly 
very bard work. You put in incredibly long hours, 
ana you go home very late at night smelling of 
food. But it is a scree ning process, and ones who 
are dedicated get to the top." 

Stephen Bull, owner of three acclaimed Lon- 
don restaurants, added: “In a way, the restau- 
rant trade has become a victim of its own success. 
Business is booming, and as a result demand for 
chefs is rising. When you get the huge Conran 
complexes coming in, it obviously adds to the 
problem. Allied with that there is a sizeable drop- 
out rate from catering schools. A lot of students 
seem to be getting on them without realty 
thinking out the long-term.” 
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A bitter taste 
for Egon Ronay as 
he goes to battle 
with his publisher 



Ronay: Issued High Court writ 


Kathy Marks 
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Egon Ronay, the food critic 
whose name is synonymous 
with gastronomic excellence, 
has two priceless assets: his 
tastebuds, which he once in- 
sured for £250,000. and his rep- 
utation, carefully nurtured for 
most of a lifetime. . 

The latter, he believes* » 
now under threal from uie 
company that owns the best- 
selling restaurant guides bear- 
ing his name. - . .. ... 

A High Court wnt issued by 
Mr Ronay against Global Info- • 
com Ltd alleges that the com- 
pany' failed to pay promptly 
the inspectors who tour Britain 
filing reports for the guides. 


Several were kept waiting 
months for their expenses and 
fees, according to the writ, 
with some owed more than 
£2.000. , L 
Mr Ronay said yesterday that . 

adverse publicity about the in- 
spector/ plight had tarnished 
his reputation. “1 feel that the 
credibility of the guides has been 
undermined and that it reflects 
poorty on me,” he said 
“J have always been known 
for my reliability and integrity- 
I earn my living on the bans of 
my good name, and now it has 
been soiled. This is an un- 
savoury situation with a- bad 

odour, and 1 vrish to dhmroe toy- 

self from it," . ' 

The writ says that a report last . 


month in Caterer and Hotel- 
keeper, the trade publication, 
suggested that the 1998 
edition of the flagship volume, 
Egon Ronay 's Guide to 
Hotels and Restaurants, was in 
jeopardy because inspectors 
were refusing to visit any more 
establishments. 

Mr Ronay founded the 
guides in 1956 and ran them for 
nearly 30 years. In 1985, he sold 
them to the Automobile Asso- 
ciation, which in turn sold them 
to Leading Guides Ltd, now 
known as Global Infbcom. 

1b a licence agreement Glob- 
al Infbcom publishes the guides 
under Mr Ronay's name, but 
the licence reverts to him if cer- 
tain conditions are breached. 


He resigned as a consultant to 
the company in May. 

• Some of the inspectors have 
written to him, asking him to 
help them to recover money al- 
legedly owed to them. They 
were recently paid their out- 
of-pocket expenses, he said, 
but as of last Friday were still 
awaiting their fees. 

“This is all very depressing 
because the guide was my 
baby," said Mr Ronay, whose 
lawyers are still calculating 
the level of damages he is 
to seek. “I created it from 
nothing and it has become an 
institution.” 

No one was available from 
Global Infocom yesterday to 
comment on the writ. 
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Drumcree confrontation 


A harsh choice between two evils 


Bitterness and hurt as 
Chief Constable allows 
Loyalists to march 


David McKittrick 

recounts 12 
traumatic hours on 
the Garvaghy Road 

12.20am: Soldiers move in 
around Drumcree church, caus- 
ing both Protestants and 
Catholics to assume the Or- 
ange march is to be stopped. A 
witness sympathetic to Catholic 
residents says: "We stood and 
watched them seal it off with 
barbed wire, dragons' teeth, 
sparks flying from welding. Wfe 
said, God. they’re not letting 
them through and we ail went 
home.” 

330 am; Residents are taken 
by surprise as scores of ar- 
moured vehicles and hundreds 
of troops and police suddenly 
saturate the Garvaghy Road in 
the darkness. 

They accuse the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary of manhandling sit. 
down protesters; police say they 
were attacked with petrol-bombs 
and stones. 

530am: Police systematically 
deal with around 100 protesters, 
carrying them away or pushing 
them back with riot shields. 
Daylight shows the police are 
wearing new flame-resistant 
overalls, boats and balaclavas, to- 
gether with shin, thig h and arm 
protectors. 

Groups of 20 police respond 
in practised unison to com- 
mands shouted by inspectors 
Some missiles are thrown at 
them; in one of many angry in- 
cidents a man with dried blood 
on his head goes up to the po- 
lice line and shouts. “Come on. 
use the oul baton, come on” 

6.40am: By this time police 
have lined the Garvaghy Road 
with approximately 75 armoured 
Land Rovers. At the Churchill 
Park housing estate flashpoint a 
second cordon of police and 
; has been established 70 
into the Catholic estate. 


This means the mass of Catholic 
residents is not within a stone's 
throw of where the parade will 
pass. 

7AQam: The army, using large 
Saxon troop-carriers and sever- 
al hundred men, has established 
two further cordons within the 
estate. Small entries leading to 
the Garvaghy Road are each 
manned by around a dozen sol- 
diers. 

By this stage the mood of 
Catholic residents is one of an- 
gry resignation: with the estate 
saturated movement is difficult 
and access to the Garvaghy 
Road all but impossible. Some 
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go off to bed as the tension eas- 
es for the momenL 

8.10am: The forward cordon 
of Land Ravers and police re- 
mains on alert but the main con- 
tingent, lining the Garvaghy 
Road, relates. 

Some drink Lucozade, one 
takes off his shoes, a few warm 
food on small gas cookers: 
others take off their flak jack- 
ets and other equipment and 
sleep on the ground or on 
their riot shields. Small change 
which 1ms fallen from the pock- 
ets of those carried away by po- 
lice lies on the road; no one 
picks it up. 

10am: Since residents cannot 
reach their church at the top of 
the Garvaghy Road, Father Sean 
Larkin celebrates open-air mass 
agains t a background of an army 
vehicle cordon. He says they feel 
anger, hurt, humiliation arid de- 
pression but insists they must 
respond "with vigour and non- 
violence”. 

Asking the congregation to 
shake hands as a sign of peace, 
he himself walks over and shakes 
the hands of two soldiers. 

12.45pm; Residents congre- 
gate in readiness for the Orange 
parade. Some bottles and mis- 
siles, including golf balls, are 
thrown at police lines by youths. 
Stewards attempt to stop them. 
Residentssiage a noisy protest, 
beating the ground with dust- 
bin lids, blowing whistles and 
banging saucepan lids with 
sticks. 

1pm: The cacophony reaches 
a crescendo as around 1,200 Or- 
angemea pass by. They march 
silently and briskly, six abreast 
Many look straight ahead, not 
even glancing through the police 
lines towards the jeering resi- 
dents. Occasional missiles are let 


Two residents who have pene- 
trated the police cordon hold up 
posters ana shout “Bastards” and 
other abuse at marchers and 
police. 

130pm: The parade having 
passed safely by, more missiles 
are thrown at police who are now 
in the process of withdrawing 
from the area. Male and female 
stewards link arms to push the 
stone-throwers back. A chant of 
"No ceasefire” goes up from a 
section of the crowd. 

As troops and police cany out 
a phased withdrawal from the 
housing estate and move along 
the Garvaghy Road, they come 
under increasing attack from 
young stone-throwers. Although 
stewards attempt to stop this, the 
throwing is greeted with an in- 
creasing volume of cheering, 
which appears to encourage the 
attackers. 

Police and troops reply with 
a dozen or more plastic bullets 
to fend off the throwers. 

They eventually depart from 
the scene leaving the estate and 
the Garvaghy Road strewn with 
debris. 

3pm: Disturbances break out 
in nationalist districts of Belfast 
and elsewhere. 



The day Blair’s 
government lost 
its innocence 


It will go down as the day the 
Blair government lost its inno- 
cence. Having basked for two 
months in the post-election 
contentment of a people wea- 
ried to their hemes with 18 
years oFTbiy role, it now finds 
that in one part of the United 
Kingdom at least, it has deeply 
alienated at a stroke a large sec- 
tion of the community. 

From 9am yesterday, when 




Royal 

lary’s Chief Constable Ronnie 
Flanagan announced that the 
Porta down Orangemen could 
walk down Garvaghy Road, it 
was threatened with a danger- 
ous draining of confidence 
among Northern Ireland 
nationalists. 

This may not be permanent 
and it was certainly, given the 
impossibility of pleasing both 
sides in the summer marching 
season, inevitable that one or 
other of them would feel be- 
trayed by yesterday’s agonising 
decision on the Drumcree 
march. But that doesn’t make 
it any less painful, particularly 
for Mo Mowlam, the Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland, 
whose boundless energy, open- 
ness and sheer personal lifce- 
abQity had been beginning to 
disarm potential allies on both 
sides of the sectarian chasm. 

The reason that it took so 
long to reach the decision was 
that neither she nor Mr Flana- 
gan gave up hope until the 
weekend that the local Or- 
angemen might be finally per- 
suaded to seize the moral high 
ground by establishing but then 
waiving their right to parade 
down Garvaghy Road. 

This had been the course 
;d on them in public by 
;rt McCartney, the tnde- 
mt Unionist MP for North 
i - as weU as in private by 
at least one or two senior Or- 
. angemeo. And in a context in 
which the Garvaghy residents’ 
coalition -which is led by Bren- 
dan MacQonnaith. once jailed 
in connection with terrorist of- 
fences - was unwilling to shift 
its ground, this seemed the 
only hope. 

Late on Friday night Ms 
Mowlam took the unusual step 
of travelling with Adam In- 
gram, one of her ministers, to 
an Orange hall in Luigan to try 
and persuade 150 local officers 
of the order to take that course. 

By all accounts she warned 
them bluntly that a decision to 
go ahead risked playing into the 
hands of Sinn rein. The next 
few days will tell how for that 
warning was correct. 

Once that effort had failed, 
however, it was left to Mr 
Flanagan to decide which was 
the least dangerous course on 
public order grounds. Consti- 
tutionally she could have 
banned the march, thus over- 
ruling the advice of both Mr 
Flanagan and Lieutenant Ru- 
pert Smith, die General Officer 
Commanding. According to 
government sources, the advice 


Sign language: Residents of Garvaghy Road confronting a British 
tiie security operation which protected the Orange marchers 


soldier ‘involved In 
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Orange marchers receive soccer star welcome 


Michael Streeter 

Portadown 


The Portadown Orangemen 
who marched down Garvaghy 
Road were given a heroes' wel- 
come of cheers and applause on 
a scale more associated with an 
FA Cup final. 

Asi 

Band struck up an old army an- 
them leaving tne Catholic area, 
the mood of several thousand 


Protestants at their end of the 
street was in sharp contrast to 
that of the nationalists a few 
hundred yards away. 

Georgia Liggott 71. sporting 
a No Surrender Badge, said: "It 
is a victory. The police and sol- 
diers have done us proud this 
year. They've done us proud.” 
She added: "And we’U be down 
again next year.” 

A Portadown Orange Order 
spokesman regretted the need 


for the security forces to clear 
the route, but said common 
sense had prevailed over the 
decision to allow the march. 

The parade, which organisers 
said contained 950 people, all 
from the Portadown district or- 
der. had begun its return journey 
from Drumcree church at 
1230pm. It followed a service at 
which Portadown 's Orange 
leader. Harold Gracy. urged 
members to show no triumphal- 


ism during or after the event. He 
warned the 350-strong congre- 
gation, which included tire lo- 
cal MP and Ulster Unionist 
leader David Trimble, and the 
hundreds more listening to 
loudspeakers outside: “If any- 
one steps out of line this could 
be the last parade.” 

A message from Archbishop 
Robert Eames was read out. in 
which he praised those who had 
sought peace and reminded Or- 


angemen of then responsibility, 
"with theeyes of the world upera 
you at this time I ask you to re- 
flect the ethos of your culture 
with respect and dignity.” 

In his sermon the rector of 
Drumcree, the Rev John Pick- 
ering. said that at last year’s 
events "the country nearly came 
to Lbe brink of something awful”. 

He believed, however, that 
Drumcree could become a "turn- 
ing point” for peace in Northern 


1 


was not only that there was a 
danger of sectarian murders Df 
Catholics by loyalist paramili- 
taries if the march was stopped, 
but also every likelihood of an 
increasingly unconiainable 
stand-off at Drumcree by Or- 
angemen. It was just such a 
stand-off which caused the then 
RUC Chief Constable, Hugh 
Anhesley. to reverse his decision 
to reroute the march last year. 

In the end Ms Mowlam felt 
she had no choice but to act on 
that advice. She did so after regr 
ular contact during the past few 
days with Tony Blair. 

She expressed optimism yes- 
terday that the new Parades 
Commission, due to be opera- 
tional by next summer, will 
somehow afford a fresh start to 
the quest for a solution to the 
now annual marching crisis. 
There is much scepticism about 
thts-zhotg^i the commission wfl) 
at least take into account in its 
deliberations the “third side” in 
Northern Ireland - those Mi o . 
want freedom from trouble. 

In the meantime, as Ms 
Mowlam knows better than any- 
one, her most urgent task is to 
rebuild confidence among na- 
tionalists that democratic means 
offer them the best chance of 
lasting self-respect 


Minister was in 
Orange Order 


Adam Ingram, Northern 
Ireland security minister, 
was a teenage member of 
the Orange Order, it was 
disclosed In Belfast 
K will feed nationalist 
suspicion of government 
bias but there were 
similar mutterings from 
loyalists when Michael 
Ancram, a Roman 
Catholic, was appointed 
Conservative minister 
responsible for political 
talks. 

The Orange Order is 
strong in Glasgow, where 
Mr Ingram grew up. The 
Northern Ireland Office 
said In a statement' “Thir- 
ty-four years ago, at the 
age of 16, Mr Ingram was 
a member of the junior 
Orange lodge for about a 
year. He has not been a ' 
member of that, or any 
other loyal orders, since." 
A Labour MP said: “Put it 
this way, he’s a strong 
Rangers supporter”. 

But Mr Ingram does 
appear to have broken 
tribal lore In one vital 
regard - he is married to 
a Roman Catholic. 


Ireland if people a c cepted the 
message of Jesus Christ 
After the parade had mowd 
on, the 19th-century Wflckstone, 

church and its surrounds quicte^ 
ty returned to normal. Butyarife 
away in a largely Protestantafefc . 
a new banner gave a sombre 
reminder of the deep sectarian'", 
divide is foe town, prodainzingr 
“There are no nationalist areas 
in Portadown - they are just tem- 
porarily occupied.” i - 


The John Lewis Clearance. 
It s like a sale, only better. 


At John Lewis Department Stores, even during a clearance, it’s business as usual. 
For instance our pricing policy, summed up by 'Never Knowingly Undersold’, 


Starts tomorrow. 

means that if we find a local retailer offering the same goods at a lower price, we 
will reduce ours accordingly, even if their goods are in a sale. We still deliver 
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news 


Revealed: Labour’s £5bn 
secret spending cuts 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

A hidden cut of £5.25bn has 
been imposed on next year's 
government spending plans, 
hitting every departmental bud- 
get from education and health 
through to social security and 

transport. 

Malcolm Bruce, the liberal 
Democrats' Treasury spokes- 
man. revealed the swingeing 
cutback yesterday and said it 
also threatened to breach 
Labour's election pledges on 
policing and overseas aid- with 
fewer officers on the beat and 
yet another cut in aid. 

The covert cut has been im- 
posed by the decision of Gor- 
don Brown, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, not to com- 
pensate departments for the im- 
pact of higher-ihan -expected 
inflation next year. 

While he was eager to reap 
the dividend in terms of high- 
er revenues - helping to slash 
public borrowing - he made no 
attempt to loosen individual de- 
partments* tight spending curbs. 

A Commons library analysis 
of the result of that decision was 
given to Mr Bruce last week in 
a note which said: “Because of 
the higher actual and forecast 
rates of inflation, expenditure in 
1997-98 will be some £3bn low- 
er at 1995-96 prices and ex- 
penditure in 1998-99 will be 
some £5.25bn lower." 

The Commons library rein- 
forced the point by saying that 


the extra £1.2bn allocated to 
health hy Mr Brown in last 
week's Budget would result in 
only an extra £4 10m spending, 
after the additional inflation had 
taken its toll. 

‘■These developments make 
an absolute mockery of Gordon 
Brown's claims to be providing 
extra money for education and 
health as most of the extra 
money will be eaten into by in- 
flation.'' Mr Bruce said in a 
statement. 

“There is an irreconcilable 
tension at the heart of this 
Budget," he told BBC Radio 4’s 
The World this Weekend. “The 
reality is that there is no abili- 
ty for the Chancellor to claim 
that he is boosting key sectors 
of public expenditure, reducing 


borrowing and generally im- 
proving the public finances with 
no pain." Departments, he 
added, had been left with "im- 
possible" spending limits. 

A Labour spokesman ac- 
cused Mr Bruce and his party 
of "economic illiteracy'’, but the 
charge was endorsed by Andrew' 
Dilnou of the highly-respected 
Institute for fiscal Studies. He 
told the programme: “The 
planned change in the real lev- 
el of total public spending is 
much lower even than lhe_ ex- 
tremely low figures that Ken- 
neth Clarke [the former Toiy 
Chancellor] was forecasting." 

While the Conservatives 
might well be embarrassed by 
the fact that it was left to the 
Liberal Democrats to detect the 


critical detail, some Labour 
MPs were also showing signs of 
private embarrassment that the 
left-wing had been so quiet 

about the Budget. 

Ken Livingstone wrote in 
the Sunday Telegraph that while 
Labour MPs had worked them- 
selves up into “a sub-orgasmic 
ecstasy". Mr Brown had missed 
his chance to take the steam out 
of an over-heated economy 
with a £I0bn windfall tax and 
abolition of mortgage interest 
tax relief. 

“The discipline of Labour’s 
Left in the run-up to the elec- 
tion was absolute, but we can- 
not be expected to remain silent 
as we watch the Government 
sow the seeds of a future Labour 
general election defeat." 


Shoplifters move in on art world 


Ian Burrell 

Professional shoplifting gangs 
are raiding commercial art gal- 
leries to steal bronze statuettes 
worth up to £50,000 each. 

The gangs are using classic 
shoplifting techniques to distract 
gallery owners in a crime wave 
which has netted bronzes which 
are together valued at more 
than £500,000. 

Insurance companies are 
alarmed. Mark Dalrymple, 
chairman of the Council for the 
Prevention of Art Theft, said: 
“They are nothing more than 
shoplifters who have realised it’s 
much easier to go into a gallery 
and take something worth 
£25.000 than lift a load of gear 
from Maries & Spencer which 
is onlv worth £100." 


The chief targets are galleries 
in the West End of London, but 
incidents have also been re- 
ported in Bath and Harrogate. 

One gang is described in a se- 
curity bulletin issued to art gal- 
leries as like “extras in the 
television soap opera Easi- 
Enders in the way they dress and 
act". Some cam' long coats 
over their arms for camouflage 
and others distract gallery staff. 

The security bulletin warns: 
“Some dealers' staff are too ca- 
sual about unlikely customers 
entering galleries asking about 
the prices of bronzes or other 
works. These are individuals 
who are clearly not in the mar- 
ket to buy. They may well be in 
the gallery to steal.* 

In May two men were ar- 
rested when a Henry Moore 



bronze was found in the back of 
a taxi which was slopped for a 
routine inquiry at a security 
checkpoint in the City of Lon- 
don. The statue, valued at 
£50.000. had been reported 


stolen a month earlier from the 
Waddington Galleries. 

Charles Hill, risk manager at 
art insurers Nordstern and the 
former head of the arts and an- 
tiques squad at Scotland Yard, 


Soft touch: Galleries are 
being warned to tighten 
security after thefts by 
shoplifting gangs 

Photograph: John Voos 

suggested that bronze statues 
should be wired down or fitted 
with security’ alarms. He also ad- 
vised galleries to fit closed cir- 
cuit television cameras and to 
ask customers to band in their 
coats and bags. 

Galleries fear new security 
measures will hinder them in- 
teresting the wider public in art. 
Neil Smith, secretary of the So- 
ciety of London Art Dealers, 
said: “We are dying to educate 
people and trying to encourage 
people into galleries but how on 
earth do you combine thai with 
the measures that arc needed?" 
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Night on the gown: A red evening dress with shawl from the French fashion designer 
Torrente’s autumn/winter collection in Paris yesterday Photograph: Gareth Watkins 


New targets for health 


Jeremy Laurance 

Health Editor 

Tough new targets for improv- 


ing puniic neann are to oe sei 
by the Government lo reduce 
the health gap between the 
rich and poor. 

Tessa JowelL minister for 
public health, will today set 
out the Government's strategy 
for reducing health inequalities 
and announce plans for co-or- 
dinating action across govern- 
ment departments lo reduce the 
burden of fll health and disease. 

The targets. Lo be set out in 


a Green Paper in the autumn, 
will replace those in the previ- 
ous government's Health of 
the Nation strategy launched in 


mmiMent ucnwc .iiuh 

that strategy highlighted the 
problems but failed to focus ac- 
tion to remedy them. 

The Health or the Nation 
strategy included 27 disease 
and population targets for re- 
ducing rates of heart disease, 
stroke and cancer as well as 
sraobin& teenage pregnancy 
and suicide. A report last year 
by the National Audit Office 
said that it was failing on three 


population targets - obesity, 
smoking and drinking, in which 
the trends were upward. 

The new strategy is expected 


1M I^IOUI IUW UIJWOJV. IUI^l.'i>ui 

have fewer population targets, 
each of which will be backed by 
a programme to ensure it is 
achieved. 

Ms Jowcfl. giving her first ma- 
jor speech as health minister at 
a national conference organised 
by the health department in 
London, will also announce 
the Government's plans to re- 
examine the 198U Black report 
on inequalities in health. 
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Bowie: His Major Tom was addicted to heroin Photograph: Scottish Daily News 


Can you ever 
take the drugs 
out of rock 
and roll? A top 

policeman 
thinks so 



Jason Bemette 

Crime Correspondent 

Pop stars should he banned 
from using lyrics that glorify 
drugs and encourage people to 
take illegal substances, one of 
Britain’s senior police officers 
has urged. 

Keith HeUawell, Chief Con- 
stable of West Yorkshire and the 
Association of Chief Police Of- 
ficers' spokesman on drug is- 
sues. wants the music industry 
to introduce a code of practice 
for wbat he describes as the 
“obscene" lionising of drug use. 

His initiative follows a num- 
ber of high-profile cases in 
which pop stars have sung about 



t 

Hetawefl: ‘Stop $or3ying drags’ 

.‘It’s a subliminal 
drip on the 
culture of young 
people’ 
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It’s a wrap: Pulp's CD cover 


the joys of taking drugs- In one 
ease, a cover of a single, “Sort- 
ed for Es and WIzz" by the 
band Pulp, showed how to 
make a wrap, or envelope, to 
hold drugs such as ecstasy, 
cocaine and speed. 

Song writers have always 
taken an unhealthy interest in 
drug taking, although most, 
such as the Beatles' “Lucy in the 
Sky with Diamonds" - which is 
a reference to LSD - have used 
hidden references. More re- 
cently', lyrics such as those by the 
rave group the Shamen's chart- 
lopping “Eheneezer Goode" - 
“Es [ecstasy] are good" - 
seemed explicitly to extol the 
benefits of drugs. 

Mr HeUawell said: “The mu- 
sic industry is dearly churning 
out a lot of records, some of 
which glorify drug-taking. Some 
of which even tell young peo- 
ple how to prepare drugs and 
Lake them. 

“It’s almost a subliminal drip 
on the culture of young people." 

He added he was concerned 
about songs that "encourage 
children to take drugs. I think 
that is obscene". 

*Tm hoping that we can de- 
velop with the music industry 
some protocols which they can 
self-police. 

“[This could include] devel- 
oping a code of practice that 
they would not purchase, pro- 
duce or sell records that^ glori- 
fy the benefits of drugs." 

“I would like to think they 

could go only so far and not glo- 
rify drugs and wfll children to 
get involved." 

He stressed that be did not 
want to stop all references to 
drug?, just those that encourage 
abuse. 

He added: “I know drugs 
have played a part throughout 
the ages with art.” 

Mr HeUawell ruled out set- 
ting up a regulatory body, and 
instead hopes to meet repre- 
sentatives from the music in- 
dustry to discuss the issue. 

But the record industry yes- 
terday rebuffed the idea. Sarah 
Roberts, press offiaw of the 
British Phonographic Jndustiy 


(BP1), which represents almost 
all of the record companies in 
the UK. sai± “We support 
drug education but wc also 
support an artist's rights of 
expression. 

“1 don't think you would get 
any music company adopting 
that line because they will want 


to guard the artist’s freedom 
of expression. The music in- 
dustry is all about artistic 
expression." 

She said the BPI already op- 
erates a voluntary code of prac- 
tice for records that contain 
obscene language, under which 
the industry places a label on 


offending products saying “For 
Parental Guidance". 

Melissa Thompson, press of- 
ficer for Pulp, said: “It would he 
a form of censorship. Also 1 
can't think of many bands or 
songs that encourage the use of 
drugs." 

In September 1W. Jarvis 


""fEppeTthe charts with fcbeneezer Goode - Es are good 

knowingly to parent* - in *onic 


Cocker. Pulps singer, changed 
the graphics on "Sorted for fcs 
jnif Wi/z" after complaints 
about their including instruc- 
tions on the sleeve on how to 
make a wrap for drug?- 

Drugs have long been a 
source of inspiral ion for writers 
and had star billing - often un- 
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of the most (annuls songs ever 

recorded. 

•Brown Sugar" by the 
Rolling Slones dealt with inter- 
racial sex and touched on Mex- 
ican heroin. In "Purple Ha/e". 

Jimi Hendrix made his excuses 
and kissed the sky - a typically 


psychedelic reference in a song 
lull of drua imagery. 

David Bowie discussed drug 
addiction through his music. 
"Ashes it* Ashes” featured 
Bowie's alter ego Major Tom 
who is friendless and alone, 
trapped in space and uddicleu 
to heroin. 
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The Queen fails in duty to minorities 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

The Queen and the Prince of 
Wales are ignoring a statutory, 
basic tool for stamping out racial 
prejudice in the employment pol- 
ice of their own households. 

'Buckingham Palace and St 
James's Palace revealed to The 
Independent that neither house- 
hold carried out a policy of eth- 
nic monitoring of their staff 


which is the officially recom- 
mended means of "ensuring 
equal opportunities, for black 
people and Asians. 

"The Queen, as head of the 
multi-racial Commonwealth, 
and the Prince of Wales, as 
someone who has frequently 
criticised the race bias of the 
armed forces, might have been 
expected to pursue Che most 
rigorous possible equal oppor- 
tunity policies in their own 


households. But The Indepen- 
dent has discovered that neither 
the Royal household, which 
employs 550 people, nor St 
James's Palace. Prince Charles’s 
office, carry out the full policy 
of ethnic monitoring recom- 
mended for the past 20 years by 
the Commission for Racial 
Equality. The CRE code was 
adopted by Parliament in 1 9 t S4, 
under the terms of the Race 
Relations Act 1976. 


A spokesman for the CRE 
refused to single out the Queen 
or the Prince of Wales for crit- 
icism. but he did say: “We 
would like all employers to fol- 
low equal opportunity prac- 
tices, and ethnic monitoring is 
pan of the code of practice. 

“We issue statements about 
this fairly frequently but we 
usually do so in a general way. 
without picking out anyone, be- 
cause plenty’ of other people are 


guilty of the problem." He 
added; "You work for The In- 
dependent. As far as I’m aware, 
the employment policy in your 
newsroom is not ethnically mon- 
itored. We think it should be." 

Initially, a spokesman for 
Buckingham Palace said: ’‘Em- 
ployment in the Royal house- 
hold is essentially solely based 
on individual merit. 

“But we do observe the code 
of practice of the CRE and al- 


though it’s not policy to provide 
employment statistics, the num- 
ber of current employees from 
an ethnic background is about 
5 per cent, and that is in line with 
the ethnic minority representa- 
tion across the civil service." 

When pressed, however, he 
said chat for the last three years 
the Palace had monitored job ap- 
plications by ethnic background 
- but there was no ethnic mon- 
itoring of existing staff or of 


black people and Asians by 
grade. The code suggests that 
an employer might employ a fair 
proportion of black people or 
Asians, but if they are all clean- 
ers or clerks, working on the 
night shift, that would smack of 
racial discrimination. 

Ethnic minority employees 
make up IS.4 per cent of civil 
service staff in Greater London, 
reflecting the much higher pro- 
portion of economically active 


black people and Asians in the 
area. A spokeswoman for Si 
James's Palace would not even 
say that job applications for the 
Prince of Wales’s 70-sroog staff 
were ethnically monitored. 

“We operate an equal op- 
portunity policy and wc arc 
confident rbat it is fair and im- 
partial." the spokeswoman said 
About 3 per cent of the Prince 
of Wales's staff - two people - 
were from the ethnic minorities. 


Cue: storm 
scene ... the 
heavens open 
on Britain’s 
outdoor 
theatricals 


David Lister 

It’s an ill wind ... the open-air 
theatre season has opened to the 
most unseasonable weather in 
living memory. But not everyone 
is counting the cost. 

“Our only covered area is the 
bur urea." explains J acqui Gell- 
man of the Open .Air Theatre 
in Regent's Park. London. 
“Whenwe have had to stop per- 
formances. we ask the audiences 
to wait in the bar. while we de- 
cide whether we can cany on. 
Actually, the bar has done a 
roaring” trade this summer.'' 

South of the Thames at the 
Globe, the groundlings, ex- 
posed to the elements, have 
bought up the entire stock of 
S00 plastic macs at £5 a time. 

Open-air theatre this stormy 
season has demanded the water- 
proof as a fashion accessory. But 
if you can’t find the designer la- 
bel. then improvise. Thai's what 
they have been doing at the Lud- 


low Festival, where Shakespeare 
is played in the grounds of (he 
eponymous castle in Shropshire. 

“The audiences have been 
wearing black dustbin liners." 
says Anthony Baynon, the ad- 
ministrator. “You put them over 
your head and cut a hole foryour 
face. Looking out from the stage 
you see rows and rows of them." 

At Britain’s most dramatical- 
ly placed open-air theatre, the 
Minack, 100 feet up on the edge 
of a Cornish diff ov erlooking the 
.Atlantic, near Land's End. props 
flew around in the gales as the 
cast tried to recreate sub- 
tropical brightness for their pro- 
duction of The Arabian Nights. 
Fortunately, Shaw's The Devil's 
Disciple is also in repertory there, 
and that at least refers to a storm 
scene. The audience, slowly sink- 
ing into the waterlogged grass- 
terrace seats, had the storm in 
stereo. Stage hands played taped 
storm effects while the real thing 
raged around them. 



Audience precipitation: Macs and umbrellas were de rigueur for performances of The Devil's Disciple at the Minack Theatre in Cornwall last week Photograph: John Voos 


But the real devil to play has 
been Shakespeare, the staple of 
British open-air theatre, who 
loved to set his love scenes on 
sultry Italian nights or in 


dappleJ forests. 
“They’re such 


“They’re such summery cos- 
tumes," sighs .Anthony Baynon 
at Ludlow, where they have 
been performing Much Ado 


About Noth'tng . His cast should 
count their blessings. At Re- 
gent's Park, for A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Helena and Her- 
mia have had to strut in corsets 
and bloomers. “There’s one 
scene where the four lovers hud- 
dle together on the ground," 
said Ms Gellman. “As the 
weather has got worse they 


have been huddling more close- 
ly ... but when it's been really 
bad we've put a blanket on the 
ground." 

At Regent’s Park they have 
spent more on dry-cleaning cos- 
tumes than in any other season, 
and they've needed an extra coal 
of paint for the fairies' boots. 

But for all the incongruity of 


theatre in torrential rain and 
cold winds, only a handful of 
performances around Britain 
have been stopped The rain has 
led to 3 “strange and stronger 
bonding" between actors and 
groundhogs at the Globe, ac- 
cording to staff there. The ac- 
tors are simply so grateful the 
audience has remained. 


At one performance of 
Henry I’. Matthew Scurficld. 
who plays the Duke of Exeter, 
leant down from the stage to 
brush drenched hair out of the 
face of a spectator. At another. 
Mark Rylance, playing the 
King, was speaking the Si 
Crispin's Day speech exhorting 
his army to stand and fight. As 


one or two stragglers began to 
leave in the downpour, he 
aimed his lines directly at them: 

"And gentlemen in England 
now abed 

Shall think themselves 
aceurs’d they were not here. 

And hold their manhoods 
cheap ..." 

The stragglers stayed. 
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Cambodia slips towards civil war 


Fighting rages across Phnom Penh 
as Hun Sen moves to oust rival 


tut 


Sar""” 

Cambodia's capital, Phnom 

rgai *%. reve rbe rated to the 
pou nding of rocket and mortar 
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As rival army tactions loyal 
to the nation’s two vying prime 

nmiBters batOed in a second day 

of intense street Gghiina, 
corpses were left strewn across 
™ e rads 15 people have been 
confirmed dead and more than 
50 injured. But casualties are 
hkelf to be far higher. 

Air traffic and telecomm u- 
wcanon links have been severed 
and all roads into Phnom Penh 
blocked as columns of tanks un- 
der the command of Hun Sen, 
the country’s powerful “sec- 
ontT prime minister, rumbled 
through the deserted streets. 

During the day Hun Sen’s 
forces captured the headquar- 
ters of first prime minister 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh's 

residence, botla in the heart'of 
Phnom Penh. Then in a radio 
broadcast last night Hun Sen 
declared that his rival was no 
longer prime minister, though he 
claimed he did not want the job. 
u Tlie position is in Funcinpec's 
quota so let JFuncinpec adopt a 
political figure,” be said 

By late in the day, Ranarid- 
dh's forces stm held ground to 
the west of the city and their 
Ikog Krasang military base 
near the airport. 

Prince Ranariddh's exact 
whereabouts were not known, 
but aides in Phnom Penh said 
be had left the country on Fri- 
day on the eve of the fighting 


and was in France. At nightfall 
yesterday, palls of Mack smoke 
from destroyed petrol stations 
were billowing over the ciiy and 
crackling gunfire was heard, 
punctuated with the dull thud 
of incoming shells. Mortar 
bombs rained down on the 
French Embassy, badly dam- 
aging its compound. 

Thousands of people aban- 
doned their homes for the rel- 
ative safety of the countryside, 
carrying what little belongings 
they could manage on bicycles 
and carts. Many have been es- 


timation *s that a coup has tak- 
en place: they are preparing 
three military transport planes 
to evacuate Thai nationals once 
the situation has stabilised. 

Hun Sen denies staging a mil- 
itary takeover. "The armed con- 
frontation is not a coup, or an 
attack by one political party 


Hun Sen assured Cambodians 
in last night’s broadcast. But sim- 
mering tensions between Cam- 
bodia's co-premiers has been 
threatening to plungp the coun- 
try 1 into renewed civil war for 
more than a year. 

Divided over most issues, ihe 
bw are currently locked in a dan- 
gerous political stand-off over 
plans to induct defecting Khmer 
Rouge guerrillas into the gov- 
ernment army, and io allow the 
reviled leaders of the movement 
-with the exception of the hat- 
ed Pol Fbt- back into politics. 

Hun Sen, a former Khmer 
Rouge commander who col- 
laborated with the Vietnamese 
to oust the genoddai movement 
in 1979, remains a bile nob? to 
members of the group. He op- 



On the move: Phnom Penh residents fleeing fighting between Cambodian soldiers loyal to the country's feurfing prime ministers Photograph: Reuters 


poses their integration, fearing 
that tbeir wefl-trained and heav- 
ily aimed fighters would join 
army ranks loyal to Prince Ra- 
nariddh, a former Khmer 
Rouge ally, and threaten his mil- 
itary superiority. 

Since the 1993 elections, in 


which Prince Ranariddh was re- 
turned to power, Gunbodia has 
been in political limbo. Hun Sen, 
wielding considerable military 
muscle, was the loser at the bal- 
lot box. But to appease his 
Cambodian People's Party, be 
was offered a co-premiership in 


an uneasy coalition. The next 
elections,' after which only one 
prime minister can assume of- 
fice, are due next year. Both men 
have been jostling for advantage 
in (he tense and frequently 
violent build-up to the polls. 

Last month, amid reports 


that a deal had been struck be- 
tween the Khmer Rouge lead- 
ership and Prince Ranariddh, 
fighting between rival govern- 
ment factions erupted on the 
Phnom Pfenh s(reeis. But the 
latest fighting is both more pro- 
longed and severe, raising fears 


that Cambodia has finally 
stepped over the edge of peace 
into war. 

A 60-slrong group of expa- 
triates. led by the Australian mil- 
itary attache and including 
several Britons, crossed over 
into Thailand by land last night. 
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PM Davison 

Mexico City 


In elections described by most Mex- 
icans as historic, the country’s ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary Party 

badis in yesterday’s pari^amralaiy. 
state and mayoral elections. 

The PRI, which has held the pres- 
idency and controlled congress since 
the party was founded in 1929, was 
in danger of losing its paitiamentaiy 


majority for the first time as voters 
chose 500 new MPs. No single op- 
position party has the support to take 
over that majority but together the 
two main oppoation parties could win 
enough votes to present President 
Ernesto Zedillo with a hostile cham- 
ber of deputies for the fust time. 

With only 32 new senate seals at 
stake-tocreate a larger senate of 128 
seats-thePRrscantKfiwasnotin dan- 
ger but thepary also faced close races 
matleast two of six state governorships 


at stake. Both houses have tradition- 
ally been rubber stamps for the pres- 
ident and successive PRI gewernments. 

Perhaps more important, symbol- 
ically, was the race for mayor of Mex- 
ico City, one of the world's largest 
cities with a population of more than 
20 million, which the ruling party 
seemed bound to lose for the first tune 
in the PRTs history. 

Under pressure for democratic 
reform. President Zedillo was forced 
to bold mayoral elections forthe first 


time in 70 years. Previously, the 
president - always from the PRI for 
the past seven decades - handpicked 
one of his favourites for the job. 

Cuauhtemoc Cardenas, a social de- 
mocrat and 63-year-old son of the 
Thirties President Lazaro Cardenas, 
looked almost certain to become 
mayor by defeating both the PRI and 
the conservative National Action 
Party {PAN) candidates. Mr Carde- 
nas was widely thought to have won 
the presidency in 1988 but believes 


he was robbed through a computer 
fraud which gave a narrow victoiy to 
the PRTs Carlos Salinas de Gortari. 

Mr Cardenas sees the mayor’s job 
as a stepping stone for another run at 
the presidency in 2000 when Mr Zedil- 
lo’s six-year term expires. That means 
he wouldbe mayor for only 20 months 

- from inauguration on 5 December 

- since be would have to stand down 
to campaign for the top job. 

White his popularity has soared in 
the capital, Mr Cardenas's Party of 


the Democratic Revolution (PRD) 
was likely to trail a distant third in yes- 
terday's parliamentary and state gov- 
ernorship votes. 

Despite Mexico's tradition of 
fraud, most people feel Mr Zedillo 
has done his best to create clean elec- 
tions - perhaps for the first time - 
through electoral reforms. But Mex- 
ican and foreign observers spread out 
across the nation's ballot stations, 
which number more than 100,000, to 
watch for ballot stuffing or coercion. 
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Caught A video shot of recruits staging a mock execution 

Picture that 
shames the 

German army 


Erik KHSdibaam 

Reuters 

Bonn - A German newspaper 
yesterday published pictures 
from an amateur videotape of 
soldiers staging mock executions 
and rapes. , . 

A youthful recruit in a Bun- 
deswehr uniform is shown hold- 
ing a pistol in th e mouth of 
mother recruit in an image 
published on the front page of 
Bildam Sormiag. 

Another photograph shows a 
soldier pretending to rape an- 
other recruit acting as a woman 
civilian, who is later shown be- 
ing marched to "execution’’ by 
troops. Other pictures show 
enactments of “civilians being 

tortured and hanging from 
trees, images which revived 
memories of atrocities by 

Hitler’s armies. 

“There will be no toleration 
whatsoever of such perversion 

in the Bimdeswehr, the De- 
fence Minister, Volkcr Ruhe 
said in an interview with ZDF 
television. “I wfll do everything 
to sec that those involved are 


wm ... take action against all 
those involved, even if they are 
no longer in the anny. 

The army said eight recruits 
on the film, made at Hammel- 
burg training ground near 
Wurzburg, in April 19%, were 
no longer in the army. The Bun- 

cused oo offiCKSwhoMedto 

report the incident which took 
plJcc during a break in naming 
for soldiers preparing for a 
mission in former Yugoslavia. 


Lieutenant-General Helmut 
W plmann, the array’s officer, 
said acts by “a handful of men- 
tally disturbed individuals” 
could not besmirch the force's 
good name. "I am horrified by 
what happened at the Ham- 
meJbuig training ground,” he 
said in a statement released by 
the defence ministry: 

The Greens criticised Gen 
W ilhnann for frying to write off 
the incident as an aberration, as 
officers knew of the tape for 
more than a year but said noth- 
ing about it Jurgin Hittin, 
chairman of the Greens, said the 
incident was the latest of a se- 
ries of unsettling incidents. 
There had been 53 reported in- 
cidents of right-wing extremism 
in the anny in 1995. 

Wolfgang Schraut, comman- 
der of Jaeger Battalion 571 
where the incident look plat», 
said the recruits could no longer 
be punished by the army be- 
cause they bad left. "Wc wfll not 
be able to get our hands on 
them any more.” the officer said. 
“They were released from the 
army in an entirely, normal 
fashion after completing their 
tnllicaxy service." 

He said he did not know of 
the existence Of the videotape 
until Friday and had learned 
that it was shown 11 on occasion 
in small circles among ihe com- 
rades". Some 3,000 Germans 
are in the Nato-Ied Stabilisation 
Force (SFOR). in Bosnia. 
Around 4,000 Germans took 
nart in SFOR's predecessor, the 


peace Implementation Farce 
but were stationed in nearby 


Gaullists put faith in 
Seguin as party leader 

President Jacques Chirac’s Gaullists elected the former 
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hoping the popular politician will lead them back from last 
month’s election loss. Mr Slguin, 54, still a member of 
parliament and mayor of the eastern town of Epinal, told ' 
the Rally for the Republic Party he would open “a new and 
decisive page” for the Gaullisls. He replaces the former 
prime minister Alain Jupp£ as RPR president and has 
been the party's de facto leader since leftist parties 
defeated Mr Jupp6’s conservative coalition in 
parliamentary elections on 1 June. AP - Paris 

Brazzaville racked by fighting 

Mortar fire shattered the calm around Brazzaville airport 
as further cracks appeared in a cease-fire between the 
President and his chief rival. Spokesmen for President 
Pascal Lissouba and former dictator Denis Sassou-N^uesso 
said on Saturday that both agreed to halt fighting which 
has raged for a month. But soon after fire resumed. A 
family of four were killed on Saturday when a mortar 
crashed into their home in a northern neighbourhood. 

AP - Brazzaville, Republic of Congo 

Trouble down on the kibbutz 

There was outrage in Israel’s kibbutzim after an article in a 
religious paper recommended that the collective farms be 
“wiped on toe face of the earth.” The article in the 
nltia-Orthodox Kol Hashavua said kibbmzwks “don’t work 
very much,” exploit cheap labour from nearby towns, take 
up land which they have been given for free and milk the 
state for money. AP — Jerusalem 

Lenin row takes explosive turn 

The debate overbuiying Lenin’s body took an odd twist 
when, a Communist group claimed responsibility for 
planting mines in a statue of another titan of Russian 
history, Peter the Great The group said the mines were a 
warning to politicians who want to move: Lenin from his 
public resting-place on Red Square. Police defused the 
explosives without incident. AP - Moscow 

Mobutu men on the rampage 

Remnants of the defeated anny of the dictator Mobutu 
Sese Seko are terrorising the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo's Kasai province. Residents said they had wreaked 
havoc in Sankuru region, and urged President Laurent 
Kabaa’s forces to move in. Reuters- Kinshasa 

Move to halt ethnic slaughter 

. Pakistani police arrested 220 people suspected of 
involvement in ethnically motivated killings that have 
racked have Karachi On Saturday two men who burst into 
a wedding reception and shot dead the groom, his 
two-year-old nephew and his brother. AP - Karachi 

Hizbollah kill Israeli soldier 

An Israeli soldier was killed in fighting with pro-Iranian 
Hizbollah guerrillas in south Lebanon. In retaliation, 

Israeli planes launched three separate raids on Hizbollah 
positions in the area. Reuters- Marjayoun 


Croatia. 
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FORTUNATELY, THIS WAS ONE 
OF THE 24 FREE SHOTS JASON 
VENUS GOT WHEN HE BOUGHT 
A FUJIFILM TRIAL OFFER PACK. 


Few can afford 
the exceptional skills of wildlife 
photographer Jason Venus. 
But with the twenty four free 
shots you get with every 



Karadzic 

allies 

weaken 

Bosnia’s 

president 


Andrew Gambol 

The shadow of Radovan 
Karadzic threatened to blow 
apan the political establish 
mem in Serb-controlled Bosnia 

this weekend, as supporters of 

the former leader turned fugi- 
tive from international justice 
became locked in a bitter pow- 
er struggle with the Bosnian 
Serb President, Biljana Plavsic. 

Mn> Plavsic, who has de- 
nounced Mr Karadzic as the 
mastermind behind a mafioso 
smuggling ring that is in effect 
running the local economy, 
attempted to quell the hard- 
liners Iasi week by dissolving the 
Bosnian Serb parliament, where 
Mr Karadzic's friends hold a 
slim majority. 

Out Ibis weekend her rivals 
snubbed her decision by con- 
vening parliament anyway and 
passing a slew of decisions 
weakening the president's pow- 
ers and paving the way for a 
referendum to dismiss her. 

While Mr Karadzic’s aco- 
loytcs, who include the Serbian 
member of the three-man Bosn- 
ian presidency. Momcilo Kra- 
jisnik. enjoy strength through 
numbers. Mis Plavsic has tne 
support of the international 
community, particularly the 
Americans.’ in recognition of her 
recent pro-Western positions 
and her desire to open Serb 
Bosnia to the outside world. 

She and Madeleine AlbrighL 
the US Secretary of Slate, had 
a meeting last month which ap- 
pears to have strengthened her 
resolve to crack down on petrol 
and cigarette smuggling that Mr 
Karadzic is believed to be run- 
ning in cahoots with the Inte- 
rior Ministry. Last week. Mrs 
Plavsic attempted to dismiss the 
Interior Minister, Dragon Kijac, 
only to be given the thutWe^ree 
at a party meeting in Bijcljina. 

Mr Karadzic has kept a low 
I profile since the end of the 
Bosnian war, but escaped capture 
1 on war crimes charges largely 
thanks to the nonchalant attitude 
of the international peace-keep- 
ing force. According to the Los 
Angeles Tones this weekend. US 
policy on his cap tore is changing 
and the CIA has a plan awaiting 
presidential approval to hunt 
him down and arrest him. 
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two rolls of FujlFHm 36 
exposure, everyone can afford 
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Even Jason himself, 
when he's Shooting for fun. 


2 out of 3 professional photographers use FujiFilm. — C| - 
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Son of Zog makes 
grab for limelight, 


As the second round of Alba- 
nia's general election passed off 
relatively smoothly yesterday 
and the victorious Socialist Par- 
ty readied itself for office, just 
one major obstacle remained in 
the wav of a smooth transition 
of power the towering figure of 
the man who would be king, 
Leka Zogu. 

The self-proclaimed heir to 
Albania's throne, a commodi- 
ty broker from South Africa 
who stands 6ft lOin tall, start- 
ed out as an eccentric footnote 
to the country's electoral 
process, but has ended up grab- 
bing the limelight by means both 
fair and foul. His royalist par- 
ty has wreaked havoc by claim- 
ing to have been cheated of 
victory in last Sunday's refer- 
endum on the reintroduction of 
the monarchy. His highly visi- 
ble thugs have provoked blood- 
shed and a lurking sense of 
unease on the streets of Tirana. 

The referendum was a quirky 
addition to the electoral pot 
cooked up by Albania’s bclea- 


Andrew Gumbel 

reports on a royal 
threat to orderly 
transition of power 
in Albania 

gtiered president Sali Berisha. 
it is now clear, however, that Mr 
Berisha has used the would-be 
king to stir up trouble in the 
hour of his own defeat 
Mr Berisha's Democratic 
rany, and particularly the news- 
papers it controls, have given 
full credence to Leka’s claims 
that he lost the referendum be- 
cause of Socialist-inspired vote- 
rigging (the final result was 2-1 
in favour of a republic). Some 
of the president’s own body- 
guards have been seen waving 
guns and shouting at Leka's 
public appearances. 

When the monarchists 
opened fire on police during a 
bloody demonstration outside 
the central electoral commission 


on Thursday, a man killed in the 
ensuing fracas turned out to be 
a member of the Democratic 
Party. When the man was buried 
on Saturday, a senior Democ- 
ratic Party figure. Gene Polio, ac- 
companied Leka at the funeral. 

In theory, Leka and his fam- 
ily have no right to enter Al- 
banian territory except by 
special invitation. In theory, 
too, the Democratic Party has 
no sympathy with their cause; 
indeed, Mr Berisha thwarted 
their plans for a visit back in 
1993. But when Leka failed to 
leave the country when his 24- 
hour visa expired back in April, 
there was not so much as a 
squeak in complaint. The inte- 
rior ministry has the power to 
expel him at any time, but the 
ministry is under the control of 
the Democratic Party. 

Leka, whose father King Zog 
bled the country dry during his 
11-year rule in the 1920s and 
1930s, is now based at a leafy vil- 
la in one of Tirana's more pleas- 
ant districts and goes 




lowering presence: Leka Zogu with mourning women during the funeral ceremony at the weetend for a man killed during dashes with police Photograph 


everywhere in the company of 
rowdy, heavily-armed security 
guards. His dress has included 
a blue safari suit and, during 
Thursday's demonstration, army 
battle fatigues. He has refused 


to speak English in die presence 
of foreign journalists, even 
though it is bis best language, 
and has responded with fury 
whenever reference is made to 
alleged arms- trafficking activi- 


ties, for which he was forced to 
leave Spain in the late 1970s. 

If he scored as well as he did 
in the referendum, it was as a 
symbolic counterweight to the 
two main parties. However. 
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most Albanians appear unim- 
pressed by Leka himself and his 

programme to resuscitate his 
father’s 192S constitution. . 

Fatos Nano, the Socialist leader 
now expected to become prime 


minister, said Leka was welcome 
in Albania as long as he left the 
monarchy at the airport. But as the 
would-be king’s violent rhetoric 
and behaviour continue. Mr Nano 
may have to think again. 


Battle for 
a bigger 
Nato tests 
Solana’s 
diplomacy 


Javier Solana, the Nato secre- 
tary-general, faces the task to- 
morrow of launching it on its 
most important and most risky 
post-COId W&r mission - ex- 
panding membership to the 
east A Spanish physicist turned 
diplomat and foreign minister, 
he appears to have little doubt 
he will succeed. 

He predicts the Madrid sum- 
mit win be an overwhelming suc- 
cess: Nato leaders will finally 
name the countries that have 
made the grade to join in the 
first expansion wave, demon- 
strating once and for all the 
West’s commitment to end Cold 
War divisions. “It will be quite 
a happening," he says. 

Privately, however, he must 
be worried In past days he has 
worked the diplomatic channels, 
calling alliance leaders, includ- 
ing Tony Blair, to try to avert a 
row at Madrid. The clash is 
looming over which countries 
should be declared winners in 
Nato’s membership contest - or, 
as others are describing it, 
Nato’s “oriental bazaar". 

Washington, which wants just 
Poland, Hungary and the Czech 
Republic in the first wave, is at 
loggerheads with France, which 
wants Romania in, and Italy, 
which wants Slovenia. How 
other alliance members will 


interests are certain to play a key 
role. The US has angered some 
Europeans by demanding a 
limit of three starters, largely be- 
cause wider expansion would 
not be approved by Congress. 
Britain backs the US, while 
the Scandinavians want a place 
in the first wave for at least one 
of the Baltic states. 

Estonia, which has qualified 
in many eyes, is bitter at the 
prospect of being left out at the 
start, and Romania says a de- 
rision Lo exclude it first time 
round would be “cynical.” 

The squabbling has also sent 
a signal of Nato' weakness to 
Moscow. On the eve of Madrid, 
President Boris Yeltsin refused 
to attend, snubbing Nato a 
month after appearing to soft- 
en opposition to expansion by 
signing a co-operation pact in 
Paris. 

Mr Solana believes a deal can 
be done which will please all 
sides. “It will have to be three 
members, four members or 
five.” He also believes those left 
out in the first wave will be re- 
assured by the promise of a sec- 
ond wave soon after. “Everyone 
must understand that Madrid is 
the beginning of the process, not 
the end. Sometimes people 
think this will be the end. But 
it is not true that those who 
don't get in this time will nev- 
er get in.” 

But more is at stake than sim- 
ply names on a list. The Madrid 
summit comes at a time when 
Western enthusiasm for bring- 
ing former Eastern Bloc coun- 
tries in from the cold has been 
tapering off within Nato and the 
European Union. 

Last month’s Amsterdam 
summit on reform of the EU 
demonstrated its lack of vision 


On eve of Madrid 
summit, alliance 
chief tells Sarah 
Helm that he is 
sure of success 

and doubts about enlargement 
by failing to agree on changes 
to institutions which would ac- 
commodate new members. 

Now many leading EU po- 
litical figures are questioning 
whether Amsterdam achieved 
enough to allow enlargement to 
go ahead on time. 

Divisions at Madrid would 
show that Nato too is in a 
quandary about howto manage 
enlargement, showing that it is 
more intent on its own squabs 
bles than on achieving more 
high-minded objectives. One 
of Nato’s prime objectives since 
Mr Solana took over in 1995 has 
been to secure a stronger rqlfj 
for the European arm of the _ al- 
liance, a move boosted by 
France’s declaration that it in- 
tended to rejoin the integrated 
military command structure^ 
But France has said it no-, 
longer intends entering the£ 
Nato core grouping, due t£ 
anger at refusal by the US to 
make key concessions. Mr 




transatlantic debate, having al- 
ways been a strong advocatotif 
securing a stronger European 
Nato defence capacity and a-dqg 




Solana: Faces dispute over 
which countries are 


i 


fence role for the EU. Tbday, 
however, he is determined to 
ensure nothing undermines 
Nato’s passage to expansion- ■: 
Questioned about its future * 
role, given the demise of the l 
Russian threat, he proffers die J 
familiar vague warnings abblit 1 
deterring arms proliferation :• 
and defusing ethnic conflict 

But enlargement is dearly foe 
objective for Nato which Mr 
Solana most fervently believes.; 
in. As a young sodahsi, Span-S 
ish membership of the alliance; \ 
was anafoema to him. but in to- 
day's changed world Mr Solana, 
believes that “collective secure 
ty“ for the new democracies 
gives Nato’s missknrfirm moral 
underpinning. 

“Both the institutions of the 
EU and Nato have a responsi- 
bility to the countries of 'Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. Both 
have to open their doors. - Al- 
though at whal velocity \ye will 
have to wait and see." 








An important 

announcement to 
British Airways 
customers. 

Between 9th and 12th July, we regret that British Airways flights will be 
disrupted due to the threat of industrial action. Domestic and European 
flights to and from London Heathrow are likely to be the most severely 
affected. 

However, we will endeavour to operate as many services as possible, and can 
already confirm that the following flights will be operating as normal: 


• All international flights from regional airports - Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh & Glasgow. 

• All domestic & European flights from London Gatwick. 

• The following franchise & Alliance operated flights: 


1 B V) 9 8-9 99 
j BA 5000- 34 99 
| BA400CM 1 99 


BA4 600-4999 
BA6200-6449 
BA6 700-6 749 


BA6S00-6999 
BA750 1-7539 
BA7 540-7 599 


GA7600-7949 
BA7950-7999 
BA SO 00- S 1 99 


BAS200-S299 
BAS300-S450 
BAS 7 00-883 9 


BA8S40-8899 


• The following specific flights to and from London will also operate as normal during this period: 


London Heathrow Terminal 4 



London Gacwick 

Miami BA293 BA 29 2 Hong Kong 

BA027/B 

-\02S 

Dallas B 

A2193, BA2I92 


P, A 075 B 

\0?6 

Miami B 

A2295/BA2294 

Chic a go B A 297 1 > A 2t>6 

Ft AO 70 R 

a 030 

Anrisua & 


BA299 BA 2 98 

BAG 3 1 B. 

\032 

Grenada B 

A2253/BA2252 

New York 15 A ' / 5 • B XI / 4 



Barbados & 


BA i 79 BA 176 Bangkok, 



St. Lucia B 

A2255/BA2254 

BAOl)} 13 X004 Sydney & 



Barbados B 

A2257/BA2256 

B X003 B A002 Mel non me 

15. AGO 9 15 

X010 

Tampa B 

A451 7/BA4 51 6 

| Dubai BA 123 BA 122 Bangkok. 



Nassau/ 


J Bahrain BA1 25 • BA 1 2*1 Sydney <i 



Grand Cayman B 

A4b05/ BA4504 

Tokyo BAG 05 BAOOo Brisbane 

BA 009 13 

NO 1 0 

Sao Paulo & 


; RA007 RA00S Singapore & 



Rio de Janeiro B 

A2245/BA2244 

Perth 

B A0 1 1 - B 

\0 12 


/ 


For information on flights not listed above, either: 

1. contact your travel agent or British Airways Travel Shop 

2. look on ITV teletext p.380 

3. visit our website at www.british-airways.com/strike 

4. or call our information line 0800 727 800. 

We are genuinely sorry for any inconvenience this causes. If your flight is 
affected^we will endeavour to organise alternative travel arrangements for you 
to reach your destination. 

BRITISH AIRWAYS 
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If you go down to the woods today 


... you could be in for a big surprise. 
There’s a growing number of venues to 
view sculpture when out taking a 
country stroll By Richard Ingleby 


S culpture In its many and 
various forms has been a 
particular strength of British 
art over the past 5Q yeare, 
buL despite decades of inter- 
national acclaim, it has 
taken a while for an awareness of these 
strengths to filter through to the people 
who plan the way that our country 
looks. Too often sculpture is only 
included in the equation if it has a 
municipal rather than aesthetic role, 
celebrating or commemorating some- 
thing other than itsell There are excep- 
tions. of course. namely Hemy Moore 
and Eduardo Paolozzi, whose works 
crop up all over the place (in London 
alone there are 16 major Moores scat- 
tered from Stepney to Chelsea) but one 
has to search pretty hard up and down 
the countiy to find anything by Caro, 
Cragg or Deacon. 

Happily, two recent events bode well 
for the future. The first was last week’s 
unveiling of David Mach’s Train, a giant 
brick locomotive emerging from the hill- 
side by the A66 in Darlington. At 40 
metres and 1 85.000 briefs, it is the 
largest single sculpture in the country, 
and thanks to a healthy collaboration 
between the public and private sectors 
it will now be a permanent crowd- 
pleasing fixture in the landscape of the 
North-east. 

The second event, less lasting but 
equally encouraging in the long run. was 
last week's inauguration of Dulwich 
Picture Gallery’s grounds as a show-case 
for contemporary sculpture. Their com- 
bination of large gardens with the back- 
drop of Sir John Soane's architecture 
makes it an obvious venue for outdoor 
exhibitions, and the choice of Stephen 
Cox for the first of these summer shows 
is an inspired one. 

Cox, who increasingly looks like one 
of the finest sculptors of his generation, 
is also showing at Goodwood. SO miles 
south-west of London, on the 20-acre 
estate which has over the past three sum- 
mers established itself as a platform for 
the best of contemporary British sculp- 
ture. It is a fantastic concept, beautifully 
realised, and last weekend it celebrated 
its third birthday with the publication of 
a new volume devoLed to the current 
selection of work and the unveiling of the 
most recent commission: a giant throne 
by David Nash, sanding 17-feet tall and 
carved and charred from a 
single piece of oak found on the estate. 
Oddly, given Goodwood's setting amidst 
woodland walks and glades. Nash is the 
only artist in this year's show who works 
with wood: the other 40 or so sculptures 
are in a mixture of bronze, steel, lead, 
various forms of stone and, in the case 
of David Mach. 3,600 galvanised wire 
coat-hangers and a Chrysler jeep. 


Goodwood is the grandest of the 
outdoor venues that have appeared 
over the past few years, but it is by no 
means the only place to look at sculp- 
ture in the open air this summer. The 
New Art Centre at Roche Court, near 
Salisbury, first opened its doors, or 
rather its grounds, in 1990, initially by 
appointment but it is now open to 
everyone every day of the year. Like 
Goodwood, everything is for sale, at 
prices from a few hundred to a million 
pounds, but unlike Goodwood (which 
charges £10) entrance is free. It’s a 
wonderful place with lovely views and 
trees and cows and. of course, some 
fine sculpture. 

Its current exhibition concentrates, 
loosely, on the 1950s with work by 
Hubert Dalwood. Reg Butler and 
Bernard Meadows (although less than 
half a dozen of the 87 works on show are 
from thaL decade) and there is a good 
selection of more recent things, includ- 
ing Antony Gonnley's Learning to Be /: 
a spindly figure well placed amid a 
grove of equally spindly trees; and a 
newly commissioned work by Alison 
Wilding. Among the other highlights, 
and there are many, is a simple stone 
monolith by Barbara Hepworth, pierced 
by a single hole with a painted pale blue 
groove and when I visited in the rain last 
week, a streak of bird shit down one side 
- one of the hazards of putting art in (he 
open air. 

Birds were also a bit of a problem at 
Wi ro borne in Dorset, where the vicar's 
son spent the past month keeping clean 
the 52 sculptures that were scattered in 
the grounds of Deans Court, the stag- 
geringly beautiful 18th-century house 
which recently hosted “Sculpture in the 
Garden 1997 . Their favourite perch, by 
all accounts, was William Turnbull's 
bronze Idol, one of several distinguished 
works included by the organisers to add 
weight to an exhibition chosen pre- 
dominantly from open submission, some 
of which, such as Maria Marshall’s Pod, 
teetering on the edge of a long fish pond, 
and John Maine's sandstone spiral on 
the main lawn, looked so good in the 
landscape that it’s hard to imagine how 
the gardens will manage without them. 
The exhibition has just ended, but on this 
year’s evidence the next biennial instal- 
ment, in June 1999, should be an event 
worth putting in the diary. 

The Wim borne venture is one of a 
number of locally organised shows that 
have sprung up in recent summers in the 
gardens of English country houses. One 
of the best of them, “Fresh Air -1 , in the 



CLASSICAL 
Nigel Kennedy 
CBSO/Simon Rattle 

^yn^hony Hall, 
Birmingham 


E MI's Centenary Gala Concert at Birming- 
ham's Symphony Hall was framed either end 
by the music of Sir William WjUon, with the 


I M by the music of Sir William WjUon, with the 
rousing /fri/ifwTsarv fanfare (commissioned for 
EMI's 75th Anniversary Concert) placed Drat and 
the most viscerally thrilling account imaginable of 
Belshazzar's Feast to close. Sir Simon Rattle con- 
ducted. and I doubt that anvone present had ever 


heard the more extrovert passages in Bclslmzar (and 
there are many of them) sung with such burning 
intensity. When the choruses announced that the 
King was slain, the word “slain" was declaimed with 
such force that palpable shock-waves swept through 
the audience. The combined chorusts of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra were joined by baritone Simon Keenly- 
side. and if the projected EMI CD of the event repro- 
duces it with anything like accurate fidelity, then 
make sure to protect your speaker cones. 

The concert opened with Mark-AnthonyTumage’s 
Four-Homed Fandango, a sort of near-relation of 
Ravel's La J oist. The work opens among a plethora 
of reptilian string slides, with sinewy hewn writing arid 
much telling counterpoint. The real action starts 
among the lower strings, and thereafter, keyboards, 
strings and sundry gongs (a whole mass of them) cre- 
ate a sensual soundsiage. Once reached and 
cxhansied, the fandango itself subsides and the work 
ends, as it began, in a mood of mystery. 

Audience response to the Turn age was more 
respectful than ecstatic, though the composer's 
appearance on stage prompted an extra burst of 
applause. Nigel Kennedy, on the other hand, 
inspired a pre-performance ovation. True to form, 
he shared a few fight-hearted thoughts with us. then 
launched into an unscheduled “warm-up" account 
of the Prelude from Bach's Third Partita for unac- 
companied violin. However, for most of us, Elgar's 
Violin Concerto served as the evening's musical 
“main course" and Kennedy’s performance, 
although far from nore-pcrfect, had a reckless, risk- 
taking quality that was quite exhilarating. His 
famous studio recording of the work was conceived 
- imerpretauvcly speaking - more or Jess “by the 
book", but Saturday’s concert performance was 
brazenly unconventional Rattle's handling of the 
opening tutti was both strong and assertive, with 
loving reportage of the second subject (particularly 
from the cellos) and impulsive gear changes. And 
although Kennedy eschewed some of the swoon- 
ing slides that he had favoured years ago, his play- 
ing had gained in urgency, most noticeably in fast, 
double-stopped passages, which - in terms of 
speed - sometimes outstripped even Heifetz. 

I was occasionally reminded of the great Albert 
Summons, very occasionally of Meniihin. hut more 
often than not the combination of Kennedy's hot- 
headed exuberance and Rattle's excitable conduct- 
ing left an indelible mark on a score that, in the recent 
past at least, has fallen prey to some relatively tame 
interpretations. Rattle’s previous Symphony Hall 
collaboration in the work, with Gidnn Krcmer, was 
ineffectual by comparison. If 1 had one reservation, 
it concerned the second movement, where Kennedy 
seemed to be pushing forwards and Rattle pulling 
back - although there were some breathtaking 
pianissimos among the violins. The ghostly accrmv 
ponied cadenza that dominates the third movement 
cadenza was superbly sustained and the dosing pages, 
refreshingly lean. The audience went wild; more Bach 
followed (a beautiful reading of the first movement 
from the Third unaccompanied Sonata), and 
Belshazzar concluded the celebration. 
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A spindly figure amid a grove of spindly trees Antony Gonnley's 'Learning to Be r, 1992, at Roche Court 


grounds of the Old Rectory in the 
Gloucestershire village of Quenlneton, 


Gloucestershire village of Quenington, 
opened recently with a mix of estab- 
lished names, including Lynn Chadwick 
and Sophie Ryder, and numerous lesser 


knowns. Worth watching among the 
latter are the considerable talents of 
Emily Young. Craig Murray Orr, 
Richard Brayrand, if bridges are more 
your thing than sculpture. Richard la 
Trobe Bateman, designer and maker of 
a fine suspended footbridge. 

Not surprisingly, these summer 
shows which rely on the efforts and 
enthusiasms of individuals, rather than 
on the resources of places like Good- 
wood or Roche Court, are less rigorous 
in their selection of work and less 
ambitious in their aims, yet there is 
something to be gained by their lack of 
professionalism. The great strength of 
the Quenington show, despite the unde- 
niable beauty of the Old Rectory’s 
riverside gardens, is its lack of grandeur. 
The scale is less imposing, more domes- 
tic. than at many of the more organised 
venues, providing a rare opportunity for 
sculptors to show their work in a way 
that relates to more ordinary living 


spaces and ordinary lives. The subtext 
of the Quenington exhibition is that an 
can and should play a pan in our 
everyday worlds. 

As indeed it should wherever we live. 
It's a long way from the riverside gardens 
of Quenington to the side of the Thames 
at Battersea, but something of the Quen- 
ington spirit could come in useful in 
Swli in the course of the next few years. 
Last week's announcement of the pro- 
posed redevelopment of the 35 acres of 
wasteland around Battersea Power 
Station (not to mention the even bigger 
Millennium she at Greenwich) seems 
like a great opportunity for a London 
exhibition, along the lines of the Sculp- 
ture show that dominated the South 
Bank during the 195 1 Festival of Britain, 
celebrating the recent achievements of 
British sculptors. 

The powers behind both schemes 
could do worse than take all those 
involved on a day trip to Goodwood to 


see how genuinely inspiring sculpture 
can be once removed from the restric- 
tions of a gallery or museum. Of course, 
the natural beauty of Goodwood, or any- 
where with long vistas of trees and 
fields, wall help any sculpture, whatever 
its merits, to look its best, but, as Henry 
Moore put it: “I would rather have a 
piece of sculpture put in a landscape, 
almost any landscape, than in the most 
beautiful building I know." 

In the right hands, the open skyline of 
a Thames-side site could easily become 
an urban equivalent of the open-air 
experience and a lasting tribute to one 
of the great strengths of British cultural 
life at the end of the 20tb centrny. 


Sculpture at Goodnvod (s open Thurs-Sat, 
WJOam^UOpm (01243 538449); Vie 
Hew An Centre. Roche Court is open daih 
llam-4pm (01980 862244 ): 'Fresh Arr\ 
Quenington, to 18 July, Mon-Sat. 10am- 
5pm (01285750358) 


Robert Cowan 
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Public Notices 
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RAILWAYS ACT 1993 
(DEDDF RHEILFFYRDD 
1 9 9 3) 

DYNODI GWASANAETHAU 
ARBROFOL I DEfTHWYR 


O dan dermau Deddf Rheilffyrdd 1993, 
gall y Cyfarwyddwr Etholfrairrt ddynodi 
gwasanaeth newydd fel un arbrofol 
Mae hyn er mwyn galiu dangos 
ymarferoldeb hir dymdr y gwasanaeth 
cyn iddo ddod yn un parhaol. Mae'r 
canlynol wedi cael eu dynodi: 

GWASANAETHAU RHEILFFORDD 
AR Y UJNELL O GYFFORDD 
GOGLEDD MAENDY I GYFFORDD 
DWYRA1N BRYNBUGA 


1. Mae'r Cyfarwyddwr Etholfrairrt 
Terthwyr Rheilffordd, wrth arf er ei 
bwerau o dan adran 48 Deddf 
Rheilffrydd 1 993 (c43), drwy hyn yn 
dynodi gwasanaethau i gaei eu 
darparu ar y llinell rhwng Cyffordd 
Gogledd Maendy ger Casnewydd ym 
Mwrdeistref Sirol Casnewydd a 
Chyffordd Dwyrain Brynbuga ger 
Casnewydd ym Mwrdeistref Sirol 
Casnewydd fel rhai arbrofol. 


2. Mae'r dynodiad ar gyfer cyfnod o 5 
mlynedd yn dechrau ar 27 
Gorffennaf 1997. 


D C W Revolts 

Awdurdodwyd gan y Cyfarwyddwr 
Etholfraint Teithwyr Rheilffordd i 
lofnodi yn y rhinwedd honno. 


Office of P.nssen».fb Rail Franchising 
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RAILWAYS ACT 1993 
DESIGNATION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PASSENGER SERVICES 
Under the terms of the 1993 Railways 
Act the Franchising Director may 
designate a new service as 
experimental. This is to allow the 
services' long-term viability to be 
demonstrated before it becomes 
permanent. The following have been 
designated: 

RAILWAY SERVICES ON THE LINE 
FROM MAINDEE NORTH JUNCTION 
TO EAST USK JUNCTION 

1. The Director of Passenger Rail 
Franchising, in exercise of his 
powers under section 48 of the 
Railways Act 1993 (c.43), hereby 
designates as experimental services 
to be provided on the line between 
Maindee North Junction near 
Newport in the County Borough of 1 
Newport and East Usk Junction near 
Newport in the County Borough of 
Newport. 

2. This designation is for the period of 5 
years beginning on 27 July 1997. 

D C W Revolts 

Authorised by the Director of 
Passenger Rail Franchising to sign in 
that behalf. 


Opficb of Fassexgbk Rail Fra-chuimc 
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S (airlift Rentals. 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 


fijr a Rag. no obligation quote. 
• Kim from the manufactures. 


• Next day installation available 
nationwide. 


• Rent or buy 

• New or 
reconditioned. 
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Un usual Gifts 
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A NEWSPAPER lor that special 
date, 1042 - 1807 , mom Was 
Bbta. Ideal birthday cHL Remem- 
berWhan. Tel: 01 B 1-689 6323- Or 
CALL FREE OSOO 5W000. 


Cars for Sale 


PEUGEOT 308 XS( - 95m . Metallic 
dlabkj red. 14,000 miles, as new 
condition. ESfl E/W, remote cen- 
tral locking, dim, key pod immo- 
biliser. alloys, airbag. C92S0. 
(baby torefta sal ej Tel: 0171 401 
2962 
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It’s so simple... 

Simply dial through the WoridcaJI exchange for clear quality, 
low cost international calls. 

No installation required, no need to dispense with your 
current phone company or number and absolutely no additional 
charges, just constant low rates all day, every day. 


NEW CUSTOMERS £200 towards KUONI Holidays 

+ £ I O worth of free calls* 1 eflST 


Country 


BTssd. 

D a yt i me. 


Fashion 


Fashion 


To advertise in 
this section 
please call the 

Classified Team on 
0171 293 2713. 
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Phillipfries 

Pakistan 

India 
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Sri Lanka 


Wortdcall 
Anytime (hdwm 

26p 

39p 
50p 
_ 55p 

aop 

60p 

"" 88p 


Country 


USA 

Austria 

Nigeria 

Ghana 

UAE 

Egypt 

Russia 


BTstd. 

Ctaytim* 

23P 

3»P 

£1.05 

£1.31 

£ 1.02 

£1.26 


WoridcaJI 
Anydmo (fcd.v«T) 

(Op 

28p 

67p 

67p 

55d 


Worldcafl provides very low rates to a further 240 countries 

Unlike some companies ALL our calls are charged by the second 


Call Freephone 0800 0747 000 


72/74 EDGWARE ROAD, MARBLE ARCH W2 
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AE of Paul McCartneys instinctive 
musicianship is being channelled into a’ 
symphonic poem, a work that is proving to be 
the biggest challenge of his career. He talks 
exclusively to Edward Seckerson about the 
journey towards the magnum opus 


rX-'-V,:. 


-.as 




vM&va 


/ A Hen Ginsberg 
V /% thought Standing 
/ m Stone was a great 
£ » title," says Paul 

■«■*> McCartney, as if 
to confirm beyond reasonable 
doubt that it really is. He knows 
how to drop a ringing endorse- 
ment when he needs to. It’s 
almost as it after all the history, 
all the achievements, all the 
accolades, all the recognition, 
Paul McCartney — sorry. Sir 
Paul McCartney - still has to 
remind himself (and us) that, 
yes. he really is up there with 
the big boys, the history-mak- 
ers like Ginsberg. The trouble 
with being a legend in your own 
lifetime b that you can play up 
thejust-a-Liverpool-iad-made- 
good charm all you like, but no 
one can ever forget who you 
are, whether yon remind them 
or not. And living up to who 
you are is always tougher than 
being who you are. 

, OK, so youVe written most of 

W the best popular songs in the 
second half of this century, but 



is past and you reaQy axe history. 

There is a lot of history rid- 
ing on Standing Stone , McCart- 
ney’s latest, and most ambi- 
tious — as in magnum — opus. 
One hundred years of EMI, for 
starters. It was they who com- 
missioned him, four years ago. 
“Pll accept 1997 will never 
come,'* he remembers thinking 
at the time. Wrong. He had 
begun to realise just bow wrong 
when we last met two years 
ago. By then be had moved 
beyond the contemplation 
stage, beyond what he calls 
“the white canvas" stage. 
Enthusiastic painter that he 
now is, be cites Willem de 
Kooning's ritual of writing his 
friends’ names on the canvas to 
get over that dreaded moment 
where you make (he first mark. 
Instead of names, McCartney 
wrote a poem. An epic poem. 
A Celtic poem. His own ances- 
try is Uverpool/lrish, so the fas- 
cihafion runs deep. In Scot- 
land, he’d come to know one or 
two standing stones “person- 


Tt was a bit like painting where 
you hit upon a colour you don’t 
mean to, and it’s exriting’ 

it’s unlikely thatyouTl ever bet- ally* Ibuching-tbem triggered 
ter “Eleanor Rigby", which you something inside him. Some- 





it’s unlikely thatyouTl ever bel- 
ter “Eleanor Rigby", which yon 
wrote when you were 21. So 
what do you do? keep div- 

ing in. You dare. YouVe got this - 
incredible anthology of daring 
to build upon. Life begins at 40, 
and again at 50. You take up 
painting, writing poetry, sailing, 
horseback riding. You write an 
oratorio - Liverpool Oratorio. 
Ybu relish the incongruity. You 
get slapped by the “serious" 
music press. But youVe just got 
going and not knowing where 
you're going is half (he fun. So 
you elect to continue “the 
awfully big adventure”, only 
this time Carl Davis won’t be 
holding your hand. You and 
your computer will work it out, 
with a little help from your 
friends (funny haw there’s a 
Beatles song title for every occa- 
sion). And while you're aboutit, 
you’ll make another solo album 
( Flaming Pie) just for the fun of 
it. And some critics will say that 
if s old hat and others that it’s 
sweet and true (which it is). But 
it’s yours, and no one can write 

your music but you. So you keep 
'writing, because all that really 
matters is that you don’t wake 
up one day to find that the past 


were 21. So thing mysterious. Not knowing 
you keep tfiv- what' they wfcxe and where 
ybuVe grit this y they’d come from— that was 
logy of daring inspiring. And you thought 
fe begins at 40, “Mull of Kin tyre "was passing 
. You take up fancy. 

poetry, sailing, So. it began with a poem. 
r You write an Four stanzas. Four, move- 
pew/ Oratorio, meats? A symphony? A sym- 
■ongruity. You phonic poem? McCartney 
the “serious” took advice. Symphonic poem 
youVe just got was freer, more in keeping 
[lowing where with his narrative. He started 
atf the fun. So gathering some ingredients - , 
ontinue “the tunes, motifs, ideas. Fh>m Icey- 
enture”, only board to cassette tape recorder 
►avis won’t be - that wasstage one. the Lon- 
md. You and don Symphony Orchestra were 
ill work it out, already on board. He had it on 
Ip from your good authority that they. were • 
ww there’s a “a rocking band”. There would 
for every occa- be a chorus, but used instra- 
fou’re aboutit, mentally (a primitive vocalise 
aer solo album h\aDaphrus(mdChIoF). There 
t for the fun of would be light Remember 
ics win say that “Carnival of Light", a “sound 
jthers that it’s collage" experiment dating 
irhichit is). But - back to bis Beatles days? 

1 one can write Well... 
iu.Soyou.keep “Liverpool Oratorio came off 

all that really the back of my normal music 
ou don’t, wake and stretched it a bit This 
d that the past time, I wanted to go further, to 


acknowledge in my own way, as 
best I could, the end of the 20th 
century ... There’s apassage in 
the narrative, a sea voyage, 
which takes Ibe form of a kmd 
of Celtic jazz -except that it all 
goes horribly wrong and the 
everyman tone at the centre 
of the piece . might that be 
McCartney himself? - “finds 
himself lost at sea. So here it is: 
119 first atonal musk. One of 
my colleagues suggested that I 
might be patting in for my doc- 
torate with this one!” 

Of course, there is a hidden 
melody in ail of this (“Some- 
days” from Flaming Pie , actu- 
ally). Ever since Sergeant Pep- 
per, where McCartney and 
Lennon- sought to mesh the 
experimental with the melodic 
(“A Day in the Life* might be 
seen now asa premonition of 
sorts), he has be en : aching to 
go further. He has come to 
love the broader instrumental 
palette, the string quartet that 
becomes a symphony orches- 
tra, the symphony orchestra 
that becomes whatever you 
want it to be. The knives will 
be out; of course.- There will 
always be those- who resent 
these “intrusions" from the 
pop world. Whafs he doing on 
ourride of the border, they’ll 
be saying. Bat McCartney is 
nnbowed. He reckons he has 
earned the right to his sojourn. 
Who knows, he might just 
stay. 

McCartney has never lost his 
innocence. Ms music is born of 
innocence, instinct, a primitive, 
untutored wisdom. His 
melodies don’t get written, they 
just axe. In rib air, like they’ve 
always been there. So, to bor- 
row an image from one of his 
songs, it’s a wise fort - all-see- 
ing. ail-hearing, a “man of a 
thousand voices" -who inhab- 
its the hiH down in deepest Sus- 
sex where his studio is situated. 
The old windmill doesn’t turn 
any more, but there is a time- 
lessness about its presence. 
Inside the stone cottage that 
adjoins ft is McCartney’s musi- 
cal nerve-centre, the engine- 
room of his many enterprises. 
Right now they’re putting 
together the first mix of Stand- 
ing Stone r riti recording. As I 
arrive, producer John . Fraser 
confirms that McCartney's ears 
did not deceive him, and that 
one note o£a key violin solo in - 
the first movement had some- 
how got d&placed by a semi- 
tone between the computer 
print-out- and the finished 
score. McCartney knew it as 


soon as he heard it (he doesn’t 
read music, but his ear is fright- 
eningly keen). The question is, 
can he live with it? His note 
was quirkier. 

When he started working on 
computer, he found himself 
enjoying - even compounding 
-the “accidents" of the process. 
Sometimes the computer would 
add notes he was trying to 
erase and out would come 
these deep, dense, crunchy 
chords - which he later discov- 
ered were known as “tone dus- 
ters” in the trade. He grew ever 
fonder of them, these “little 
bunches of grapes" on the 
print-outs. He loved the noise 
they made and found himself 
deliberately subverting the 
process to achieve them. The 
sense of freedom was amazing. 
“Rom where I come from, if 
you’re in C and someone plays 
C sharp, heads turn. It’s a 
wrong note. Actually, it was a 
bit tike painting, where you hit 
upon a colour you don’t mean 
to hit upon and it’s exciting and 
unexpected." Anyway, from out 
of these early experiments 
came a string quartet piece 
which he promptly handed over 
to the Brodskys to record. He 
called it Inebriation just “to 
hedge his bets". “So, in a sense, 
fudong up was a great starting 
place for me." 

Gradually, an A-Z of Stand- 
ing Stone began taking shape in 
the computer. Getting it out of-, 
the computer accurately - 
matching up the cassette tapes 
and print-outs- required assis- 
tance. This is where the neces- 
sity for a back-up team became 
apparent Enter composers 
David Matthews and Rjcharcf 
Rodney Bennett and saxo- 
phonist/composer John Harie. 
Harle was to be McCartney’s 
“structural engineer'’, advising 
him on deployment of his mate- 
rial, on where and how he 
might expand it, make best use 
of it He started to get excited 
by the process of development 
He started listening to 
Beethoven symphonies. It was 
as if the melodist and the 
busker in him had finally found 
each other. . 

So here is bow the piece 


began. In the beginning was a 
fireball hurtling through space 
towards its place in the uni- 
verse. “So we Ye this void, and 
rib ball of fire, and we know 
nothing - wc don't even know 
what fire is. I needed to find a 
sound for that. Something 
primitive. I needed to rob the 
players of ail their expensive 
tuition. So, for the firat three 
minutes or so, we hear only 
open notes. No fingeriog. So 
we’ve got these open strings in 
divided cellos and basses kind 
of rubbing up against each 
other, creating this reaQy earthy 
rhythmic friction." 

And the composer is excit- 
edly vocalising the moment. 


from pond-life, cell-life - to 
present day. The standing stone 
of the title is a symbol of our 
enduring humanity, a monu- 
ment to EMI. and a celebration 
of both. The final movement, 
prefaced in the score with 
words from the poem (“Strings 
pluck, horns blow, drums 
beat"), dances to the music of 
our time. Woodwind mechani- 
cals arc marked rusaco, slowing 
to sognando (dreamily). 
McCartney hasn’t forgotten 
how 1 once gently mocked him 
for using fancy Italian termi- 
nology in his scores. “Look. 1 do 
it to be practical." he says. "It’s 
the universal language in music. 
It may be a bit' cooler to say 


‘One of my colleagues suggested 
thatlmi^beputtiiigmfbr 
my doctorate with this one!’ 


just as he first heard it in his 
head. “And then comes the 
rain - pizzicato - and the fire 
is out. Everything stops, and 
we Ye this ‘chemical soup’. Life 
begins here. A moment of 
catharsis. So the players can fin- 
ger now - a big sweet chord. A 
lake of sound." 

Back in the recording stu- 
dio's control room, we bear it, 
this primal stooip turning to 
fine rain, turning to arpeg- 
giated melody - a natural 
opening for the solo trumpet. 
An insidious waltz then 
emerges in the solo fiddle (that 
wrong note again - McCartney 
reckons he'll leave it, but it’s 
still niggling him), an extended 
solo growing freer and wilder. 
Big modulation (a swathe of , 
harp), and the wordless chorus 
- human kind - arrives upon 
the scene. 

The mix sounds well, but is, 
as yet, a “template". Final takes 
haven't been chosen, nor is 
“the whole picture" yet clear. 
The producer, John Fraser, 
titinkshe might take a run in his 
car with a cassette, just “to get 
a perspective on U". 

McCartney’s allegorical 
poem takes us from nothing - 


slow down a bit’, but try 
explaining that to a Japanese 
orchestra and chorus. If they 
see ralleniando , they know 
exactly what to do.” Deuce. 

Playback of the final five 
miDUles of Standing Stone. The 
hit single. A solo flute surveys 
the moors, and you’d know the 
source of its song anywhere. 
It’s a love song, and it’s 
McCartney through and 
through. And it builds and 
builds to this grand-to-be-alive 
climax and, in the middle of 
the control room, McCartney 
is punching the air like he’s up 
there on that hill with the 
cameras roiling. Richard Rod- 
ney Bennett has done a great 
job turning the composer's 


short score into something 
indy filmagoric: “1 let Richard 
go with this,” he says proudly, 
hinting at other occasions 
when he'd found it necessary 
to rein him in. 

McCartney was determined 
that, unlike Lhxrpool Oratorio 
(where collaborator Carl 
Djvis’s presence was perhaps 
too strongly fcltLStoidihs Sum 
would be much more of a 
hands-on experience for him. 
At one point when he fell he 
was losing control, he called up 
the three key members of his 
support team (or “the polii- 
buro", as they became known 
during the .Abbey Road ses- 
sions) and declared autonomy 
- as in “Guys. I’m taking over"'. 
He and Rodney Bennett hud 
their moments. McCartney was 
happy to concede that this or 
that passage was “a bit of Scotch 
tape" (usually because it was), 
that the end of the third move- 
ment was too thin, minimalist ic. 
“see-through” (“Philip Glass 
would have liked that bit,” he 
adds, spinning off into a lively 
digression - and his inquiring 
mind makes for a lot of those - 
on Glass and Buddhism). 

Bui then came the fax from 
New York in which Rodney 
Benneti referred to one par- 
ticular passage as “feeble". 
McCartney felt a little loo 
much like the pupil on that 
occasion. So wheu the teacher 
submitted his first draft of the 
final pages, it was the com- 
posers turn lo pull rank. “1 told 
Richard that there were a few 
coo many Ds in the C major, 
that it was a bit too LA, a bit too 
Carpenters. *Oob, you are 
cruel,’ he said. But he took mv 
point. I wanted to go for big. 


PVvMDgraph: Glynn Griffiths 

till, open C-major chords. It 
was more me. more English." 

And indeed it is a grand 
Anglican moment where the 
chorus - a ciippclla - suddenly 
acquire the power of speech and 
the love song finds words. 
McCartney is thrilled with this 
moment - he makes no secret of 
that. For a time, he considered 
building it into a real scarf-wav- 
ing conclusion. But the quiet, 
“humble" option won out. The 
final line of text reads “I’ll stay 
with you" and 20(1 voices have 
the last word - in unison. 

During the recording ses- 
sions at Abbey Road. McCart- 
ney rarely listened from the 
control room. He spent most of 
his lime on the studio floor, 
among the musicians, where 
the action was. where he’d 
always fell most at home. At 
home in Sussex, the studio floor 
has many stories to tell. In one 
comer is the harpsichord used 
on the Beatles' “Because". In 
another is the stand-up bass 
used on Elvis Presley’s earliest 
and greatest hits, including 
“Heartbreak Hotel", the 
recording that first made the 
difference for schoolboy Paul. 
And in another is an old Mcl- 
loiron (an early synthesiser) 
salvaged from Abbey Road. 
McCartney starts playing Ihose 
wheezy barrel-organ chords 
from the start of “Strawberry 
Fields Forever”. And suddenly 
there’s this incredible feeling in 
the pit of your stomach that his- 
tory has just repeated itself. 

* Standing Stone ' will be released 
on CD by EMI in September. It 
will receive its tvorid premiere at 
the Royal Albert Hall on 14 
October. 


dD 



I Ye always thought the vicarious reading of 
tabloids through second-hand reporting of 
them in the broadsheets a very good idea: 
that way you retain your intellectual credibility 
while not missing out on any of the week's juicy 
stories. Unfortunately my upbringing prevents 
me from doing your dirty work for yoa (my 
mother used to switch the television to BBC even 
when it was turned off. ITV being considered die 
television equivalent of a tabloid), but instead I 
can offer you The Daily Telegraph by proxy. With 
reckless disregard for my own blood pressure, I 
bring to you readers coddled m the lukewarm 
waters of liberal journalism afew of * c P** 
choice right-wing gobbets. “This is a Budget for 
Sharon and Tracey,” wheezed the Tetegmph last 
week. “They will now be paid to look after one 
another’s babies, while Dairen and Kevin, the 
putative fathers, are win theloft 
do up granny’s insulation. If they ^tumble or 1 an 

old silver teapot, they may ^ 
nnfrton Brown has set them an example, wwen 
Si Ses to show how completely ont of touch the 
Telegraph is - everyone knows that 
single parents are called Kyhe and Donna. 

Induction day for my youngest ettiid, rSS 8 
school in September, was a depressing fspe/j 
cnee Having quickly scanned the list of children 

fnher da* SS» 

lion - “ah, lots of Alices and Amys, that s au 
_ h . niTW ~ _ 1 surveyed the parents, only to find 

IhCT were aflatkastlS years younger thaome: 

•mo fti#» fathers were barely out of short 

come up to her and said tyou « nottorea 
mummy at ail- you’re more like a granny". 



Dinah Hall 


Having failed to construe this as a tribute to her 
warmth and kindness , my sister then ate her op. 

Sadly I missed Gordon’s performance in Parlia- 
ment (but never mind, the BBC is bound to offer 
repeats when Gordomania really Sicks in - 
would a Radio Tones cover be too much tti-hope 
for?), but caught Ins political broadcast later that 
night. Someone who evidently has no under- 
standing of the dour appeal of the man has 
instructed hint to smile - a manoeuvre that is 
obviously as painful for hint to achieve as it is for 
us to watch. He uses a method which can only 
have been perfected by weeks of gruelling train- 
ing in front of the mir ror - lifting both corners of 
the mouth upwards and holding it for the dura- 
tion of one word, usually at the end of a sen- 
tence. Like pcrformingfreais, it’s a cruel and 
undignified practice (hat should be banned. Blair 
smiles quite enough. for both of them - Gordon 
was put on this earth to glower. 


The death of Robert Mitchum last week 
reminded me that I have always had interesting 
taste in men. As a child, my heart was divided 
between Mitchum’s cleft chin and Cliff Michel- 
more’s doable chin. So 1 should not be surprised 
that ooe of my daughters harboured a secret 
passion (not so secret any more. I suppose) for 
Ian Lavender in Dad's Army. But her first stir- 
rings of passion at the age Qf seven were for a 
teacher at school: “I don’t know why," she con- 
fided one day, “but when be is on playground 
duty, my bram just tells me lo fall over." 
Because she was so genuinely puzzled by her 
own irrational behaviour, I suggested that it 
might perhaps be because she hoped be would 
r ush over to carry her into the sickroom and 
tend to her wounded knee? “Yes, that's it!" she 
cried, amazed at my perspicacity and obviously 
relieved that she was not suffering from mad 
calf disease. I only recognised the symptoms 
because several of the school gale mothers 
shared them - only in their case it was more like 
sad cow disease. Developing illogical crushes on 
figures of authority is, of course, something 1 
grew out of a long lime ago. 

This new dimate of apologising could be danger- 
ous. Ever since Blair said sorry for the potato 
famine, and Clinton for slavery, everybody seems 
hell-bent on doing dreadful things, luce biting peo- 
ple’s ears off, just so that they can issue a fashion- 
able apology. I can think of no other explanation 
for my imagining the local vicar would be amused 
' by my murmuring “the body of Christ" when I 
proffered him a Pringle at a party recently. Thank 
goodness he is more forgiving than the Ayatollah: 
instead of excommunicating me he felt obliged to 
apologise himself for not being religious enough to 
fake offence. I may have to convert to Catholicism 
- they do a very attractive line in penitence. 
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Midland 

The Listening Bank 

Notice to customers 

New interest rates 
for existing 
mortgage customers. 

With effect from 8 July 1997 the interest rates for existing mortgage 
customers are increased by 0.35% to: 


New 

interest rate •• p.a. 


Home Loan Rate 


Home Improvement Loan Rate 

Loans sanlioned below 2M.89 


House Mortgage Rate 


Credit arrangements wll be varied accordingly 

Midland Bank pic. 27-32 POuhrv. tendon EQP 2BX. 
MenrfwHSBC Grvup 
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A patient plod down the road to compromise 


-rr ast year, this newspaper con- 
I demned the decision first ( 0 
JL- J block the marchers at Drumcree 
and then to let them go ahead after a 
three-day stand-off between police and 
the Orange mob. Sir Hugh Annesley. 
then the chief constable of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, had given in to 
intimidation. It was a victory for might 
over the rule of law. 

This year’s return fixture was always 
going to he one of the stiffest tests faced 
by the new government On the face of 
it’, it seems that the Prime Minister and 
Mo Mowlam have decided to give in 
straightaway rather than wait three 
days. That may have the advantage of 
looking less weak, but is it not essen- 
tially the same cowardly decision? 
Certainly, something is very wrong 
when a police chief in the United 
Kingdom takes a decision on the 
grounds that it will subject a group of 
our citizens to “minimum violence". 
Those were the unfortunate words 
chosen by Sir Hugh's successor, Ron- 
nie Flanagan, announcing the decision 
yesterday and apologising rather inel- 
egantly for it to the residents of the 
Garvaghy Road. In fact- the main vio- 
lence suffered by the Tricolour-waving, 
dustbin-lid-banging residents was the 
bruising of their nationalist sympathies. 
Mr Flanagan was inadvertently speak- 
ing of the" real calculation behind the 
decision: that there would be violence 
in Northern Ireland whatever the 


decision, but by allowing the march to 
go ahead there would be less violence 
than if it were re-routed- This was, in 
other words, a pragmatic judgement of 
the balance of terror. 

The calculation that nationalist anger 
would be easier to contain than loyal- 
ist anger sends a dangerous message. 
It says to republican extremists chat 
they are not capable of causing enough 
trouble - despite the fact that it is the 
IRA which seems most intent on pur- 
suing violence and snubbing the Gov- 
ernment’s overtures. It also says to loy- 
alists that the air of menace, cloaked 
in respectability, with which they got 
their own way at Drumcree last year 
will go on producing results. 

But there is one important difference 
this year. Last year. Sir Hugh made a 
decision and was forced to change it by 
the threat of violence. This year, Mr 
Flanagan made a decision and it was 
carried through. The real outrage last 
year lay in the flouting of the law. To 
the extent that yesterday’s decision was 
made only to pre-empt intimidation, it 
should be criticised. The hard question 
remains whether it was right initially to 
stop the march last year or to let it go 
ahead this year. 

The question is difficult to answer 
partly because the march itself cannot 
possibly matter to anyone who does not 
invest it with its foil tribal meanings. In 
any other part of the UK, who would 
care if an orderly crowd of people 



walked down a road wearing funny 
clothes and hats? But then, in any other 
part of the UK, if some of the people 
who lived in a road did say they found 
the funny clothes and hats offensive 
because they thought they were insult- 
ing to their religion or cultural identity, 
the police would persuade the parade 
to take a detour. 

However, this is Northern Ireland, 
and most of the stuff about the right to 
march and the Battle of the Boyne and 
the injustice of Partition is just a 
smoke-screen to conceal the ugly fact 
that here are two groups of people who 
dislike and distrust each other. One 


group thinks the right to march where 
they have always marched is central to 
their cultural identity, while the other 
thinks it cheapens and belittles theirs. 
Both are right, but neither can be 
allowed to prevail totally over the 
other. Yesterday, the balance was 
tipped too far in favour of the loyalists. 
But if the march had been re-routed 
against their wxU, it would have been 
tipped too far against them. That might 
only be fair, given the historic and 
enduring (but diminishing) slights suf- 
fered by the nationalists. But it would 
not be the basis for a lasting solution. 

A possible way forward was pro- 


posed by Robert Saulters, grand mas- 
ter of the Orange Order, who sug- 
gested that the loyalists should assert 
their right fo march down the Gar- 
vaghy Road but should choose not to 
exercise it. At first blush, this sounds 
like the inverted logic of Catch-22. But 
it is time for the loyalists to make a 
crazy gesture, “a voluntary non-exer- 
cise of acknowledged rights" os John 
Bruton, the former Irish prime minis- 
ter called it. 

The key word is “voluntary”, and a 
workable' compromise would involve 
the Orangemen of Portadown making 
a large - even Christian - gesture. 
Judging by the hand-washing of the 
minister of Drumcree parish .church 
yesterday, this will be difficult. He 
told BBC Radio that his responsibility 
ended at the door of his church, and 
that what his congregation got up to 
after the service was nothing to do with 
him. You can be a member of any 
denomination or none and find this 
interpretation of the teaching of the 
Bible perverse. 

As ever, progress in Northern Ire- 
land depends on the concept of con- 
sent. and consent is difficult to procure 
from tribes as implacably opposed as 
Northern Ireland’s are. The early 
optimism engendered by Mr Blair’s 
offer to Sinn Fein of a fresh start was 
soon dashed by renewed IRA violence. 
And last night's rioting looked like a 
slide backwards into fear and loathing. 


But there is no alternative to patiently 
plodding on. Mr Blair and Ms 
Mowlam are heading in the right 
direction. The Prime Minister’s apol- 
ogy over the Irish famine was designed 
to stroke nationalist feeling, while 
yesterday's decision does at least buy- 
some breathing s P acc ,n the ,on £ 
process of breaking down loyalist mis- 
trust. Slowly, the political and eco- 
nomic incentives have to be put in 
place to reduce the rewards to extrem- 
ism and increase those to compromise. 


Sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth 

T alk about skipping a generation. It 
has only just sunk in for most Con- 
servatives. They have elected a leader 
who is 36. The average age of Tory party 
members is 65. On average. William 
Hague is young enough to be their son. 
And that, of course, means they are 
utterly out of touch with him. Imagine 
their horror cm discovering that Mr 
Hague is apparently “living in sin" with 
his Ffiancee. They can’t complain about 
“young people today", or go on about 
how m their day people used to hare to g| 
wait til! they got married, because by a 
quirk of their party rules they managed 
to find the only Toiy in the country 
under the age of 50 and elect him leader. 
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Do single 
parents really 
want work? 

Sir; You report that the Child 
Poverty Action Group are 
complaining thaL the OJOm the 
Government is setting aside from 
the windfall lax to “enable" single 
parents to go out to work is 
“pitiful" t Report, 5 July). The 
pressure group arrived at this 
conclusion because, they say, when 
the sum is divided by the number of 
lone parents to be targeted it will 
be worth only £1 .92 a week each. 
However, this assumes that Harriet 
Harman’s oft-quoted figure of 90 
per cent of single parents wanting 
to work is correct. The evidence for 
this is not good. 

The figure quoted by Ms 
Harman comes from research 
commissioned by her department. 
Unfortunately, the findings are 
flawed: the survey respondents 
were asked a rather dumb, bald 
question about whether or not they 
wanted" to work. There was no 
test of the validity of the answers 
with relevant follow-up questions. 
Consequently we do not know 
whether the single parents 
questioned had (as do many long- 
term unemployed people) " 
unreasonable expectations about 
what wage they could command or 
what kind of job they could do. The 
te-searchers did nor even ask an all- 
imponont question when assessing 
attachment to the labour raarket: 
“Whcn did you last look for a job?” 

According to the Labour Force 
Survey, the number oflone parents 
without a job who had looked for 
work at some time in the four 
weeks prior to interview and who 
were available to start a job in the 
two weeks following their interview 
w as. in summer 1996. just 136,000. 
Since there are over 500,000 single 
parents on Income Support who 
are to be targeted it follows that 
fewer than three in 10 of them 
show any real evidence of wanting 
work enough to look for it 
PAUL ASHTON 
EtMhiwnw. East Susses 


Editor under 
arrest in Iran 

Sir: We would like to draw your 
readers' attention to the plight of 
hiraj Sarkoohi, chief editor of the 
Iranian literary' review' Adineli. 

Mr Sarkoohi was arrested for 
demanding freedom of expression 
in Iran. He was held in detention 
for several months before being 
charged with espionage. We have 
now received unconfirmed reports 
that he has been sentenced to 
death. Mr Sarkoohi's situation is 
extremely critical and we urge that 
internal tonal pressure be brought 
to hear on the Iranian authorities 
to release him, immediately and 
unconditionally. 

Given the President Eject's 
positive campaign in the recent 
presidential election and his 
promises to uphold freedom of 
expression and human rights in 
Iran we believe international 
pressure for Mr Sarkoohi's case 
would help to save his life. 
SYBtLLE BEDFORD 
LADY RACHEL BILLINGTON 
president Elea, English Centre of 
International PEN 
MORIS FARHI 
Chairman. II 'titers in Ptisan 
Committee, English PEN 
LADY .ANTONIA FRASER 
RONALD HARWOOD 
President. International PEN 
FRANCIS KING 

I- tee President, International PEN 
HAROLD PINTER 



JOSEPHINE PULLE IN-THOMPSON 
President. English Centre of 
International PEN 
BERNICE RUBENS 
TOM STOPPARD 
RALEIGH TREVELYAN 
FAY WELDON 
and 38 others 

The English Centre of International 
PEN 

London SW3 

Rival visions 
of England 

Sir Give Aslei's lament for the 
declining cultural traditions of 
England l.“The waning of Middle 
England", 4 July) reveals perhaps 
more than he wishes. 

There never has been a single 
cultural identity that all English 
people have possessed, no value 
that they have all shared. The only 
concrete example that Aslet 
identifies reveals the vacuity of his 
vision. He laments the loss of the 
cultural practice of the “whole 
nation” sitting down to watch the 
Nine O’Clocfc News. 

Aslet says that historically the 
British “behaved politely towards 
one another. They did not urinate, 
spit or belch in public. They did not 
beg. They were tolerant of one 
another's peculiarities ...” This 
Enid Blyton version of British 
history is not only fantastical, 
arrogant and pompous, it is also 
insulting, as the other side of the 
store is. of course, that non-British 
peoples do beg. urinate, belch, spit 
in public, and so on. 

Aslei’s lament for the “loss of 
quaint rituals” cannot be dismissed 
as a harmless plea for a lost idyllic 
age - it is an intolerant ideological 


vision which justifies, and does not 
avoid (as be claims), the racism, 
homophobia and other forms of 
violence that have typified English 
culture. Taking pride in the nation's 
past is often merely sad. but it is 
also dangerous when that past is 
mythologised and “others" blamed 
for disrupting that idyll. 

Dr PHILLIP COLE 
Lecturer in Applied Philosophy 
Middlesex University 
London N 17 

Sin Clive Aslet ’s article has 
articulated very clearly and in a 
measured way the valid concerns of 
many people at the rapid changes 
occurring in our society today. New 
Labour would do well to remember 
these concerns and think about the 
speed and nature of the changes it is 
proposing in its reforming zeal 

Mr Aslet's last paragraph refers 
to the lack of understanding of the 
Middle England perspective, which 
it is now fashionable to denigrate. 
Two examples spring to mind. The 
English wfl] not be able to have a say 
in Scottish and Welsh devolution, 
although it will affect them as much 
as anyone else in this country. Also, 
the latest anti-hunting Bill is a 
tawdry attempt to discriminate 
against a sector of society, which 
would rightly generate huge 
opposition if those under attack 
were Muslims or Jews undertaking 
their religious practices. 

New Labour should remember its 
pledge to the whole of society and 
not forsake tolerance. 

JOHN WARD 
Sioke-by-Nayland. Suffolk 


Ian Greer an 
innocent man 

Sin I have read with interest your 
editorial (4 July) dealing with the 
report of the Committee on 
Standards and Privileges on “cash 
for questions". 

It will be recalled that the original 
allegation, causing Ian Greer to sue 
for Libel, was to the effect that 
certain MPs (notably Ian Hamilton 
and Tim Smith ) had been paid cash 
for asking questions in the House of 
Commons. The cash was said to 
have been paid by Tan Greer, acting 
as a conduit for money from 
Mohamed Al Rived. 

The report states, in the case of 
both MPs: “There is no evidence to 
indicate that [the MP] received cash 
from Mr Al rayed indirectly through 
Mr Ian Greer." Mr Greer, always 
maintained that he did not pay cash 
for questions and was backed by the 
Board of Ian Greer Associates (of 
which 1 was a non-executive director 
from 1991 to 1996). We believed his 
denial and the report vindicates him . 

He has always agreed that some 
yearn ago be did pay commission on 
business referred to him by certain 
MPs. There was nothing illegal 
about this, and it was for MPs to 
declare such payments, not the 
responsibility ot Mr Greer. 

I hope that the media will now 
give some prominence to the fact 
that the report clears him of the 
“cash for questions" allegation. I 
hope so - but I doubt it. 
MURIELTURNER 
{Baroness Turner of Camden) 
London NW6 


Untimely 

referendums 

Sir: The Government's defeat on 
Thursday in the House of Lords 
gives it a chance to reconsider its 
proposed dates for the Scottish and 
Welsh referendums - 1 1 and 25 
September. 

These are both Thursdays, 
during school term. They would 
therefore require the closure of 
many Scottish and Welsh schools 
for use as polling stations, and 
throw an extra burden of childcare 
on parents, especially working 
mothers. This would be a very poor 
advertisement for a government 
committed to education and to the 
interests of women and families. 

The referendums should be held 
on a weekend, or if this is 
impossible, during the school 
holidays. A general move to 
weekend voting, as is practised by 
most of our European partners, 
would end unnecessary disruption 
and cost to education throughout 
the United Kiogdop. 

RICHARD HELLER 
London ■STII'V 


Shock therapy 

Sir. Oh dear. Oliver James 
("Therapy on the airwaves". 
Letters, 3 July) doesn’t seem to like 
psychiatrists very much. I can see 
no other reason for his patronising 
denigration of Dr Clare and other 
psychiatrists as manipulative 
biological reductionists. 

He suggests that psychiatrists are 
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trained only to stupefy their 
patients with drugs and electricity 
into a slate of conformity. This is 
rather like saying that 
psychotherapists are trained only 
to brainwash people into being like 
them. Both of these statements 
might be true if either profession 
were, as a matter of course, 
practised grossly unethically. 
However, my experience in the 
NHS suggests that most 
psychiatrists and psychologists do 
try. often with minimal resources, 
to promote the autonomy of their 
diems or pa dents. 

Dr PHILIP TIMMS 

Senior Lecturer in Community 

Psychiatry 

Guys and St Thomas' HMDS 
London SEl 


Blame the Pope 

Sir: Austin Pielou (5 July) seems 
unaware that Pope Adrian IV was 
English and that the idea of 
annexing Ireland was conceived by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
secretary. John of Salisbury, after 
Canterbury lost all metropolitan 
rights over Lhe see of Dublin when 
it opted to become an Irish 
bishopric in 1151 

John was dispatched as an envoy 
of Henry IT to bis fellow 
countryman Adrian to discuss this 
Irish Problem and bring the Irish to 
heel. Adrian, under the Donation 
of Constantine, was held to be lord 
of ail the islands of the sea and he 
readily agreed that Henry II and all 
his successors should have the right 
to rule Ireland, although they did 
not invade till later. 

The Irish, needless to say. were 
not consulted. 

ARTHUR VALENTINE 


| High price of 
fuel poverty 

Sir: Your correspondents (4 July) 
arc right to highlight the apparent 
contradiction in reducing energy 
prices in the Budget whilst also 
aiming at a 20 per cent reduction in 
carbon emissions. Few doubt that £ 
fossil-based energy prices will rise 
os they increasingly reflect the cost 
of the damage caused by this form 
of fuel. If pnee is to be the carbon 
abatement mechanism, then 
according to some economists it 
will need a tax rising to $100 a 
barrel oil equivalent by 2010 to 
dampen demand for fossil energy 
to the level recommended by the 
UN IP CC Scientific Committee . 

Meanwhile the Government is 
faced with the problem of the fuel- 
poor, mostly occupying the 12 
million sub-standard energy- 
guzzling houses in England and 
Wales. In the short term the 
Chancellor had no alternative but 
to reduce VAT on domestic fuel to 
alleviate fuel poverty. However, the 
money that is now being allocated 
to housing should be targeted at 
refurbishingpoor-qualify homes to 
an energy efficiency standard of 
SAP 60 (government Standard 
Assessment Procedure). To put this 
into perspective, new homes have 
to achieve around SAP 75 whist . 

most of the sub-standard homes # 
will be SAP 10-20. Houses that - • 
cannot be raised to this standard 
should be replaced with new-build. 

In due course the EU will 
impose a carbon tax which will not 
only dampen demand for fossil- 
based energy, but also improve the 
cost-effectiveness of energy- 
efficient buildings and renewable 
energy. The first call on the 
proceeds of the tax should be to 
ensure thai fuel poverty is 
consigned to history. 

Professor PETER F SMITH 
Chairman, Royal Institute of British 
Architects Environment and 
Planning Committee 
Sheffield 


Library hours 

Sin E Pallis, (Letters, 2 July) seems 
to think we are out of tune with 
library users’ needs, particularly in 
relation to opening hours. Our jjj 
research shows that users do want 
to see longer opening hours- so do 
we, but we can't fit a quart into a 
pine pot. 

To meet the opening hours that 
our readers desire, including 
extending evening and Sunday 
opening, costs would be in the 
region £800.000 a year. We are 
currently looking to sec bow-this 
can be achieved. 

Perhaps a way forward would be 
for libraries to become eligible for 
lottery funding. As E Pallis states, 
libraries have the potential and are 
positioned to play a greater role in; ■ 
people’s daily lives, • l « 

FRANCES MANGAN j£rH 

Assistant Director '?v ' . 

(Libraries, Arts <£- Tourism ) j 

London Borough of Camden j 

London f VC1 • I 




Major myth 


Sir: Before the myth gets 
established in too many cuttings • 

files, I must point out to Steve - 

Boggan ("Why John Major did no? ; . i ) 
go to Hong Kong”, 2 July) that Mr 
Major was not at Lord’s on the day -• . - 

following his election defeat. He 
was at the Oval - much nearer his. . 
native Brixton- watching Surrey . V 

defeat British Universities in the • ! , V' 

first round of the Benson and -J 

Hedges Cup. C ■ 

MICHAEL LEAPMAN f. ! V ■ 

London SWB 
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Gay 

Pride’s 

happy 

ending 

When 250,000 people 
can celebrate their 
homosexuality they no 
longer need to do so, 
says Peter Tatchell 


W hen the first Gay Pride March 
look place in July 1972, only 
700 people - myself included 
- dared to come out and join the 
parade. On Saturday, 250,000 attended 
the Pride celebrations on Qapham 
Common. What 3 difference 25 years 
makes: the visibility and confidence of 
the gay community has grown enor- 
mously. Homophobic attitudes ore well 
and truly on the wane, especially among 
young people. 

But these successes, and expected 
future gains in the realm of legal rights, 
look set to create a curious paradox: gay 
emancipation wQl undermine gay iden- 
tity and make gay pride redundant. I'm 
glad. Defeating homophobia and secur- 
ing gay acceptance is bound to make dif- 
ferentiating between sexual orienta- 
tions much less important Once one 
fotm of sexuality is noL deemed supe- 
rior to the other, the need to police the 
difference disappears. The labels' “het- 
erosexual'' and ‘homosexual" lose their 
significance, with no one caring who's 
gay and who's straight 
The importance of gay identity will 
decline because when queers cease to 
be victimised, same-sex desire will not 
require defending. All that will remain 
is gay identification to facilitate sex and 
socialising with people of the same 
orientation. The political and psycho- 
logical importance of gay identity will 
be zero. 

We can glimpse the beginnings of this 
post-gay era in the rise of mixed clubs, 
where queers and straights party 
together and the boundaries of sexual 
orientation are decidedly blurred. 
Homophobic barriers are tumbling else- 
where loo: in the Boy Scouts, the House 
of Commons, the Metropolitan Police 
and. sooner or later, in the armed 
forces and the Church of England. 

Considerable prejudice nevertheless 
remain, as evidenced by the ban on gays 
in the military, the denial of same-sex 
partnership rights, and the unequal 


The political 
Importance 
of gay identity 
will be zero 


age of consent Because we are treated 
os second class citizens, wc have to 
assert our righ t to be gay and show pride 
in our sexuality. But we also need the 
foresight to recognise that gay identity 
is an historically transient, culturally 
specific phenomenon, which has arisen 
in response to the needs of persecuted 
queer minorities in homophobic soci- 
eties. It never existed, for example, in 
earlier eras in the many cultures where 
same-sex behaviour was regarded as 
normal and acceptable. 

Once intolerance and inequality arc 
overturned, as they eventually will be. 
the necessity to assert and affirm gayness 
will inevitably decline. The dissolution 
of gay identity in these circumstances 
would, oddly enough, be a measure of 
the success of the gay rights movement. 

This prospect creates a new challenge 
for the gay community, hut few seem 
reach' to meet it. The idea of erasing the 
antithesis between queer and straight is 
very threatening to many homosexuals. 
They have become nuher too attached 
to dieir gay identity, h defines everything 
about them. More than a mere sexual 
orientation, being gay nowadays offers 
a complete, alternative lifestyle. To 
those cut adrift from heterosexuality, gay 
identity gives cosy reassurance, defining 
their sense of persnnhood. place and 
purpose - even their taste in battled 
lager and designer underwear! 

These queers cling tenaciously to 
their sense of gayness' with all its con- 
notations of invariable sexual differ- 
ence, certainty and exclusivity. .Anything 
that clouds the distinctions between 
straight and gay is deemed suspect and 
dangerous, which explains the frequent 
irrational gay hostility to bisexuality and 
bisexuals. Set the maintenance of this gay- 
straight schism, hy marking out homo- 
sexuals as distinct and devalued human 
beings, helps to sustain our second dass 
status. It is not in the interest of lesbians 
and gays to perpetuate these sexual divi- 
sions. Our liberation depends on break- 
ing down the barriers between sexualities. 

There i>. however, a catch. Because 
queemess is currently disparaged, gay 
people First have to assert the righl to 
he different in order eventually to cre- 
ate a plural hi ie culture where sexual dif- 
ference ceases to matter. Normalising 
and legitimising the “otherness" of 
homosexuality is the precondition for 
abolishing homophobia. Only when 
sexual difference Is fully accepted and 
valued will it cease to l>e important and 
consequently slide into oblivion. 

When we” reach this state of affairs, 
where gayness doesn't require defend- 
ing. being gay will once again become a 
mere stale of desire, not of conscious- 
ness. Surprise, surprise. Gay liberation 
ends the need for gay identity. Hurrah! 



Labour’s Big 
will it 




u 


A New Deal”, “a National Cru- 
sade to harness the energy of 
the whole country”, “the One 
Nation society in action”. AH 
these trip lightly off the tongue 
of Andrew Smith, eyes shining, burning with 
enthusiasm. He is the minister in charge of the 
Government's most exciting yet most difficult and 
expensive project - welfare to work. He has that 
missionary gleam, as if he can hardly sit still in his 
chair for the urge to dash into every teenager's 
bedroom, heave them out from under their duvets 
and thrust a book, computer mouse or mop into 
their hands right now. 

It was the Big Idea in the election campaign 
and the star turn in the Budget. All that lies ahead 
is the implementation, when we shall see if the 
fine words are matched with a fine programme. 
It starts next April - not long to pul into place a 
colossal plan to lake on 1 S0.000 young people who 
have been out of work for more than six months 
and another 15.000 arriving every month there- 
after. Does Andrew Smith lie awake at night won- 
dering if this will he Labour's new groundnut 
scheme? Or by the next election will it have 
become established as the great missing link 
between school and work? 

The Jeremiahs are already murmuring. Where 
are the thousands of brilliant new trainers and 
teachers to provide this "high quality” pro- 
gramme? It’ll just be poor-quality YTS all over 
again. Why make it compulsory, alienating the 
young instead of inspiring them? Won't employ- 
ers abuse the £hU-a*weck job subsidy? “Quality,” 
Andrew Smith keeps saving over and over again, 
“is the key to everything." He bans anyone from 
breathing the killer word “scheme”. No young per- 
son ever again wants to be on a “scheme . No, they 
will not herded into mavs programmes regardless 
of their skills, wishes and problems. No. no one 
will be sent on a time-wasting make-work project 
just to improve the numbers. Nor will the recal- 
citrant be dragooned into good programmes, sap- 
ping the morale of the enthusiastic. 

What are the threats to quality in his New Deal? 
First, the numbers - the need to hit a high target 
churning the long-term unemployed of? the reg- 
ister for a few months in a quick fix. only to sec 
them return again, re-labelled as shurt-term 
unemployed. Bui the target the Government has 
set itself - 25t).Utyt) into jobs in four years - is rel- 
atively easy to reach. Everyone expects it to bit it. 
That means the £3.5bn should be able to pay for 
a high-quality service. 

Tire other threat is from the Treasurv. Docs 


by Polly Toynbee 

it want a pay-back? Treasury short-termism, its 
mania for hard outcome figures; has driven 
many of the best projects to destruction. Only 
a few weeks ago, Andrew Smith was claiming 
that the wonder of welfare-to-work is that it 
would create a "virtuous cycle” where money 
would flow back into Treasury coffers for 
everyone found a job. But good training is 
expensive. The hard cases - children from care, 
the homeless, the addicts, the illiterate and 
depressed - will cost a lot to get back on to then- 
feet. So the best outcome may be awkwardly 
intangible and certainty not cashable. This is a 
civic good, not a cash-cow. There was a reas- 
suring hint at a press conference last week that 
David Blunkett no longer expects his New Deal 


^The crucial ingredient is 
individual attention ... 
providing a counsellor 
to follow each person 
through a year 5 


to make any money, which makes high quality 
more likely. 

If it all works brilliantly, how past Conservative 
employment ministers will gnash their teeth. For 
they have thought of all these ideas before, but 
introduced them in a such a piecemeal muddle that 
it is highly doubtful that many employment ser- 
vice staff let alone the unemployed could make 
head or tail of them. For there is a plethora of sur- 
prisingly generous schemes already on offer. 
When I looked into it, l was frankly astounded at 
what is already there. 

If you are currently unemployed, you could be 
offered a portfolio of no fewer that 22 different 
nationwide schemes when you walk into a Job- 
Centre. In some areas you might gel another four 
pilot projects as welL 

Labour plans a four-month “Gateway'’ period 
into its New Deal with an individual mentor to see 
each person into basic skills programmes, ability 
tests and job interviews. Now wc have a hotch- 
potch of Job Plan Seminars. Job Review Work- 
shops, Job Search Assistance, Restart. Workwise, 
One to One - each designed to call the unem- 
ployed for interviews and pep- talks at varying 
stages. But what the system has lacked is a single 
counsellor designated to the case of each person. 


There is already ohfe scheme with -ajustinctly 
familiar ring - Wa rkstart A’hich gives 
a £60 subsidy for six months to take on someone 
who is long-tenn unemployed. So far^HuSTis oifly 
a pilot with some 100,000 people, but ministers 
know research shows disappointing results. Par 
from employers rushing to abuse it by sacking staff 
to employ the unemployed instead, companies in 
areas where it operates have not been keen to try 
it. -That is why Gordon Brown and Blunkett have 
gone out of their way to shout loud for help from 
large national companies, with the Chancellor's 1% 
breakfast for bosses trying to draw in the top brass. 
Will die appeal of a One Nation crusade give this 
scheme the kick-start the Tbries never gave it? 

The mystery about all these employment 
schemes is why the Tbries hid them under a bushel 
Was it ambivalence about daring to admit their 
own generosity? For instance, why didn't they 
trumpet the Job Finder’s Grant? Anyone going 
back to work after two years of unemployment gets 
a cash grant of £200, no questions asked. And 
where was the publicity for their Work Trials? The 
unemployed can go on drawing all their benefits 
for the first 15 days in work, taking the risk out of 
taking a job if it doesn't work out Has everyone 
heard of Job Match - where unemployed people 
can daim £50 a week cash, non-means-tested, for 
six months if they take a part-time job? Do they 
know they can get a £300 training voucher that they 
can spend on anything, including driving lessons, 
to make them more employable? And there is a 
dutch more benefits and bonuses. In other words, 
a great deal of the most generous and useful parts 
of Labour’s New Deal is already essentially in 
place. How the Tbries bungled it! 

What was missing was the crucial ingredient - 
individual attention to each person. Instead, the 
employment service was cut back. Providing a 
counsellor for each young person to follow them 
through for maybe a year will be expensive, as will 
all the remedial programmes for the difficult cases. 

In the end, how will wc judge the success of it 
all? Partly by word of mouth; young people will 
know and they will be harsh critics. But the tough- 
est test will come when the economy turns down- 
wards. Launching this kite into a high economic 
wind, it will fly because so many people ore flood- 
ing back to work anyway. But if the wind drops in 
a couple of years and thousands more swell the 
register, what then? When it will be needed most, 
will the Government have the nerve to put more 
money in; or as happened in Sweden, will funds 
be spread too thin and all that quality seep away? 
Until then, all the signs are good. 



I n the summer months 
Britain becomes home 
for crowds of foreigners - 
seeking a cool and damp 
change from the blazing 
s unshin e at home. When they 
arrive, here, they discover an . 
unsuspected hazard: tile 
English language. The 
trouble with the English 
language, many of them 
complain- to me, is that it is . 
not spoken the S3me way that 
it is taught at home, and is 
full ofpnrases like “Don't 
mind ff I do” and “Brass 
monkey weather”, which are 
quite inexplicable- 
So I have asked our 
visiting language expert. 
Professor Wordsmith, to deal 
with as many inquiries as he 
can before the money runs 
ouL All yours. Prof! 

What does it mean, this 
“Don’t mind if I do’’ 
expression? 

Prof Wordsmith writes: 
Many expressions in English 
are based on understatement. 
We do not like to exaggerate, 
so we tend to exaggerate by 
under-estimating. When it is 
freezing cold, we say, “Not 
exactly warm, is it?”. When 
we like something passion- 
ately, we say, “Not half bad". 
When we want to do 
something quite badly, we say 
“Don’t mind iff do”. 

How do you mean, “when 
we want to do something 
badly"? Does that mean you 
intend to do it badly? Or that 
it is bad to want it? 

Prof Wordsmith writes: 

The latter. We feel it is 
wrong to express emotion, so 
when we say we want 
something, we say we want it 
badly - we are apologising as 
we say it. No other language 
has the equivalent 
expression. Pm sorry to say. 

Talking of being "sorry", is 
that why the British say *7 >n 
sorry?" when they haven't 
heard what you have said? 

Prof Wo rdsmilh writes: 

Yes. We are apologising for 
not having heard you. 

-' Hoytchammtg te there any 

Not a frit Very often what 
' BfitSh people say is totally at 
odds with what they mean. 
Couldyou give an example? 
Prof Wordsmith writes: 
Certainly. When someone 
says “Do you mind if I 
smoke?" or “Do von mind if 
I open a window?” they are 
not really asking you if you 
mind. They are announcing 
what they are about to do. In 
fact, the expression “Do you 
mind?" can be used by itself, 
but what it means is “Stop 
doing that or I'll punch you”. 

I see. Am there any more 
examples of British 



auranc uuu a 
disappointing”, it 
: really awful ... 
teed that the 


Miles 
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euphemism or understatement 
that I should know about? 

Prof Wordsmith writes: 
Millions. If someone sees a 
film or play they don't tike, 
they say it is “interesting". If 
someone says you have lost 
weight, it means you are 
looking too thin. If someone 
says in a restaurant that a 
course was “disa 
means it was 

1 have noticed 
British use the word “awful" a 
loti What do they mean by it? 

Prof Wordsmith writes: 

Very little. “I’m awfully sorry 
to hear that”, means “Oh, 
really?". To say of someone 
“He’s awfully nice" means 
that he is just tolera hie, 
considering ... 

Considering what? 

Prof Wordsmith writes: 
Considering how horrible he 
is. “Considering ...” is one of 
those expressions with which 
the British end a sentence in 
mid-air, leaving a row of dots 
like air bubbles on a pond ... 

Are there many expressions 
like that? 

Prof Wordsmith writes: 
Millions. 

Such as? 

Prof Wordsmith writes: 
When a British person ends a 
sentence with, “Know what I 
mean?” or “as the bishop 
said to the actress”, or “give 
or take", or “all things being 
equal”, or “depending ...” 

Thank, you. Oh, one final 
question. When it says outside 
a hotel in Britain " Private 
Functions Catered For ", is that 
a euphemism for “ Toilets "7 

Prof Wordsmith writes: No. 

Prof Wordsmth will be back 
soon with more he * 
ers trying to learn English. 

Students of misprints in the 
Radio Tunes would have 
enjoyed an entry in last 
week's South Wfest edition. In 
a TV drama called “Who 
Killed John Cabot ? \ the part 
of the Inquisitor was played 
by a fine male actor called 
Christian Rodska. Not 
according to the Radio Times, 
who sex-changed him into 
Christina Rodska.. 
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Even cars on Mars put men in a spin 

iffj) 


| his is nirvana for us space 
guys." one of the scientists 
involved in the Mats pro- 
gramme said at (he weekend. Not, I 
think, because we arc near to solving 
the mysteries of the red planet. No, 
really it's because he gets to drive the 
ultimate buy's toy - the Sojourner 
Rover. Chick magnets don't come 
much finer than this vehicle, which is 
driven by a virtual reality headset by 
a human on earth. Whai more could 
a bnv ask for? I'm only surprised it 
doesn't have the modest land of 
number plate once seen on a white 
Lamborghini - “WOW l 
It’s not that women don’t appreci- 
ate a wonderfully designed car, 
although 1 have to admit most leave 
me cold. Bui I that blame on my 
father (who despite tears, bribes and 
dropping his offspring off Half a mile 
from school, insisted on driving a 


Lada throughout my formative years) 
rather than an innate gender differ- 
ence. It’s that men. unlike women, 
insist on treating fast cars with such 
reverence. Why do they have to wear 
such a serious expression while dis- 
cussing the “driving experience” (the 
school run) of a high performance 
ear? Why is it that the more imprac- 
tical for day-to-day life a car is. the 
better it is? 

Last week, Canary Wharf, where 
The Independent is based, hosted a 
motor show. You could teU it was aping 
on by the suspicious ahscncc of 'male 
staff from their desks and the incom- 
prehensible conversations afterwards. 
In the lobby, there were care listing the 
price of a one-bedroom flat - in Lon- 
don. Men drooled over bonnets, and 
in a quick and highly unscientific poll 
I conducted, 95 per cent of Ihc men 
said they would buy a Porsche, Mer- 


cedes or BMW if they won the lottery. 
The women said: “Oh God, men still 
don't think they can pull just because 
they've got a nice car, do they?” 

“Care are still phallic," admitted 
Gary Morgan. 3 support analyst 
admiring a Porsche 944. “It would be 
marvellous to have something like 
this. What an investment” 

But it was the £26.000 Renault Spi- 
der that was the best "bird puller", 
said Andrew Binns, a computer con- 
sultant. Not, he added hastily, that he 
would he inlcicsed for that reason. 
He was married. 

This is a car that, after simple 
adjustments to the suspension, can he 
a racing ear. Apart from its glorious 
design and magnificent horsepower, 
the Spider boasts no hood, no heat- 
ing and no storage space at alL So 
while it may be very good at attract- 
ing the chicks, you can do very little 


with them once they are there with- 
out risking osteopath bills for the rest 
of your ufe. And they'll probably 
never speak to you again because 
their hair’s been ruined in the rain 
and they’ve frozen 10 death. 

The Sojourner isn’t much better - 
it's the size of a microwave oven, it 
only travels at 0.02 mph, and there is 
a huge time lag between telling the 
Sojourner to turn left and it actually 
doing so. The batteries run down in 
a week, the kids wouldn't fit into U 
and the dust on Mare will kill any 
perm. Men will adore it And so prob- 
ably our first contact with alien intel- 
ligence - a giant step for mankind - 
wifl be a tiny green man saying 
“Fwooar, check out the engine on 
that baby. How much did that knock 
you back?” 

Glenda Cooper 
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George Katsaros 


Hey. when I die. what w'H they say? 
Hey, a boozer’s dead! 

Hey. a pol-hcad. a night-bird’s died! 


These are the opening verses 
(freely translated from the 
Greek) of the song "Greek De- 
light” with which George Kat- 
saros inaugurated his recording 
career in America in June 1927. 
A serious disjunccurc between 
the bravado expressed in his art 
and he behaviour in real life ap- 
pears to have ensued, to judge 
by the generous tributes from 
Greek communities around the 
world following his eventual 
death, exactly 70 years later. 

indeed- since metropolitan 
Greeks finally discovered his mu- 
sic in 19S7, Katsaros became 
revered not just for his irre- 
pressible zest for life and inde- 
fatigable musicianship, but as a 
personification of a simplicity 
and spontaneity supposedly lost 
in the modern state of Greece, 
but apparently preserved in the 
time -warp of diaspora commu- 
nities. His quaint linguistic us- 
age in Greek, an engaging 
testimony to his long absence 
from the' motherland, and his 
old-world piety, to which he at- 
tributed his longevity, complet- 
ed the icon of this pristine bard 
of the modem Greek diaspora. 

The stage-name ■‘Katsaros*’ 
(meaning "curly") derived from 
his bushy black' hair, which be- 
came a shock of white hair in lat- 
er life and was frequently 
restrained with a hairnet. His real 
name was George Theologitis. 
son of Nicholas Theologitis and 
Anna StoupL and he was bom 
at Ayia Marina on the Cy- 
cladean island of Amorgos jn 
1888. according to the birth cer- 
tificate, which was later reissued, 
authenticated and translated, 
and which he cheerfully allowed 
visitors to photocopy. 

The remainder of his biog- 
raphy is almost exclusively 
based on the colourful bui of- 
ten contradictory oral narratives 
of the voluble centenarian him- 


self, and many dates and details 
are m conspicuous need of ver- 
ification. There is, however, a 
More or less coherent core to 
me various versions of the cat- 
alogue of wanderings and 
oofable encounters, which com- 
mence with a move from Amor- 



Katsaros: bard of the tfiaspora 


gos to Athens after the death of 
his father, to take up residence 
in the royal palace - in the ser- 
vants’ quarters, that is. for his 
mother had secured employ- 
ment there as a cook. Katsaros 
supplemented the family in- 
come by performing in various 
seaside' taverns of Piraeus and 
Faliron, singing and playing the 
guitar, which he had taken up 
at the age of seven under the in- 
fluence of his paternal grand- 
father, a noted musician and 
roisterer of Amorgos. 

By the time Katsaros even- 
tually persuaded his emigre 
uncle Dimitrios to nominate 
him as an immigrant to the 
United States l in 1909. or 1913, 


or 1915), he had acquired a wide 
oertoire of Greek sot 


repertoire of Greek songs and 
promptly found work in the 


Greek cabarets of down-town 
New York. He further claimed 
to have been recruited to record 
Greek songs for RCA Victor at 
the Camden studios in New Jer- 
sey as early as 1919, eight years 
before ms earliest extant 
recording was made. 

Katsaros’s autobiographical 
narratives invariably dwelt on the 
writable odyssey which he un- 
dertook between the wars 
around Greek communities scat- 
tered over five continents. He 
claimed to have entertained ex- 
patriate Greeks from Canada to 
Chile, Bombay to Burma, Cape 
Town to Cairo, and to have do- 
nated some of the proceeds of 
his performances to Greek 
church- and sdKX^l-bufldmg pro- 
jects, notably m Australia, whose 
Greek communities he recalled 
touring twice in the 1920s. 

He would also regale his in- 
terviewers with anecdotes about 
celebrities he met on his trav- 
els, ranging from “Alekos Kapo- 
or’ (his name for Ai Capone) 
to Andres Segovia, from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to Riorita, the 
Mexican dancer with whom he 
allegedly featured in two silent 
films and whom he almost mar- 
ried in che late 1920s. (He lost 
her to leukaemia during a cool- 
ing-off period, part of which he 
spent in Greece, and never 
contemplated marriage again.) 

By the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Katsaros had 
recorded some 50 Greek song s 
in America, many of which have 
recently been reissued in 
Greece. He resumed recording 
sporadically in the 1940s and 
195%, but in the post-war era 
seems to have been upstaged by 
visiting musicians from Greece 
and by imported recordings, so 
that most of his claimed 120 
songs appear to have been lost. 
What survives on gramophone 
records is generically quite di- 
verse, ranging from ■'heavy” re- 
bedka (Greek Blues, such as 
"Greek Delight”) to "light" Eu- 
ropcan-style popular songs, a few 


of which satirise contemporary 
American mores, such as women 
wearing trousers (ironically 
styled “pyjamas"), and the pol- 
itics of the Depression period. 

While stressing his versatili- 
ty as a guitarist and vocalist, Kat- 
saros most proudly declared 
himself to be the patriarch of the 
Piraeus-style rebedka. Indeed his 
career both antedated and sur- 
vived that of the most illustri- 
ous early exponent of the genre, 
Markos Vainvakaris (1905-72), 
also a Cycladean islander, and 
rebetika was the genre which 
triggered Katsaros's belated 
discovery in Greece. 

For it was during Che early 
1970s, when veterans such as 
Vanwakaris were dying in rapid 
succession, that devotees of re- 
betika were first introduced to 
Katsaros's seemingly primitive 
pezfozmance-siyle as preserved 
on a small number of rare Amer- 
ican records belonging to secre- 
tive collectors and tantalisingly 
broadcast in excerpts on pirate 
radio stations in Greece. Some 
zealots were intrigued into fab- 
ricating a biography of Katsaros 
to match the suggestive record- 
ings, for a Greek National Ra- 
dio programme of 1976, which 
included .a somewhat prema- 
ture account of his demise. 

In the meantime, Katsaros had 
put an end to 40 years of wan- 
derings in 195S, settling in Tar- 
pon Springs, a seaside town in 
Honda for which he had retained 
a particular affection since his 
fast visit in 1919. because of its 
sizeable community of expatri- 
ate Aegean islanders and its 
physical resemblance to Greek 
island ports. He continued to en- 
tertain this community at wed- 
dings and festivals, in recognition 
of which he was given the Flori- 
da Folk Heritage Award in 1990. 
It was here that Katsaros was fi- 
nally tracked down by Athenian 
rebetophfles in 1987. and other 
distinctions were conferred on 
him in due course. These in- 
cluded the medals of the cities 


of Athens, HraeusandSaJonka, 
in whose municipal theatres he 
gave concerts during his much- 
publicised return to Greece af- 
ter 60 yeais* absence in 1988. and 
again m 1995 at the invitation of 
the Greek Ministry of Culture. 

During this period Greek 
governments were increasingly 
discovering the virtues (and 
lobbying potential) of the esti- 
mated 40 per cent of the Greek 
nation resident outside Greece, 
and, on the eve of his 207th 
birthday, Katsaros returned to 
Greece in December 1995 to 
perform in a concert for dele- 
gates to the inaugural meeting 
of the World Council of Greeks 
Abroad in Salonica, which was 
beamed by satellite to all quar- 
ters of the globe. With a splen- 
did sense of occasion, Katsaros 
commenced his medley of re- 
betika songs with some verses 
about police maltreatment of a 
hashish-smoker; the assembled 
dignitaries responded with 
amused indulgence. 

The significance of George 
Katsaros to Greek culture sur- 
passes his rhetorical value as an 
icon of the resilience of global 
Hellenism. He was the last rep- 
resentative of a school of Greek- 
American musicians who 
pioneered professional Greek 
musicianship in the age of 
rampant commodification of 
musical performance and who 
collectively acted as a catalyst for 
developments in Greek popular 
music such as the rise of the 
boiaouJd and the Piraeus-sryle 
rebetika in pre-war Greece. 
Scholarly biographies of Kat- 
saros and his colleagues, based 
on painstaking analysis of 
sources such as the G reek-lan- 
guage press of the diaspora, as 
well as oral history, are overdue. 

Stathis Gauntlet! 


George Sweet 


George Sweet was a figurative 
painter in the realistic and 
painterly Anglo-French tradi- 
tion. He was~ widely travelled 
and widely read, with many in- 
terests: he could, indeed have 
become an ornithologist, a lin- 
guist or a classicist. 

He was bom in 1909. As a 
boy his devotion to at least two 
of these interests was apparent. 
He was working as a medical 
student when he heard that 
Tonks, the formidable Slade 
Professor, was to retire ra two 
years, and he switched over to 
the Slade School, for his ambi- 
tion had always been to be a 
painter. At the Slade he was a 
fellow student with William 
Cbldstream and Claude Rogers, 
who became a lifelong friend 

A period of travel in Europe 
followed during which, as a nat- 
ural linguist, he became fluent 
in the languages he loved - 
French, Spanish and Catalan. 
The outbreak of civil war in 
Spain brought this fertile peri- 
od to an end and be returned 
to England to paint and teach. 

His" lifelong passion for or- 
nithology resulted in his be- 
coming an accepted authority 
on raptors, in particular the hon- 
ey-buzzard and osprey. He con- 


tributed on these subjects to the 
standard work Binds of die West- 
ern Palearctic (the first of whose 
encyclopaedic volumes ap- 
peared in 1977). Very late in life, 
in spite of failing health, he was 
still prepared to go on bird- 
watching expeditions with a 
friend in the New Forest, and 
looked forward to such outings 
with undiminished enjoyment. 

In quite another field he gave 
much of his time in post-war 
years to the International As- 
sociation of Plastic Art (IAPA. 
later IAA. pan of Unesco) as 
spokesman for the visual arts. 
But his teaching career was 
the main distraction from his 
studio from 1938 to 1960. As the 
head of the Fine Art depart- 
ment at the West of England 
College of Art in Bristol he had 
considerable responsibility and 
influence, bringing a wide and 
cosmopolitan experience to his 
students: not many art teachers 
would have been able to tell 
them of a meeting with Bon- 
nard, for instance! He retired 
early, feeling that an schools 
were changing in ways be was 
not in sympathy with, and from 
then on was able to devote him- 
self to his painting. 

When he left his study table. 


littered with papers and books, 
to go into his painting room - 
into which few people were ad- 
mitted - he became a painter 
who worked with concentration 
and humility towards a complete 
“realisation” of his subject, a 
process based on exact obser- 
vation of nuances of colour and 
tone (precision of drawing being 
taken for granted as essential). 

With advancing years, far 
from relaxing or becoming rep- 
etitious, his painting became 
more expansive, and he em- 
barked on a series of large fig- 
ure paintings. Those who saw 
these last works at the Browse 
and Darby gallery in London - 
an autumnal harvest - will re- 
member the grasp of solid forms 
bathed in light, the sense of air 
circulating round them, the un- 
remitting realism. Three were 
bought for the Saatchi collection: 
this must have caused Sweet 
some wry amusement, as be had 
never made much concession to 
the marketing of his work, or the 
building of a reputation, seem- 
ing to prefer keeping his canvases 
under his eye in the studio. 

The high standards he always 
stood for would at times result 
in a mildly professorial or di- 
dactic manner - a questioning 



A fresh response to things seen; Sweet by Rachel Hemming Bray 


eye, a tendency to correct his 
meads’ French accents - but it 
was transformed in a moment 
with an infectious enthusiasm 
and pleasure at something seen 
or read. To go round an exhi- 
bition with nun was to share in 
this absorption and in his fresh 
response to things seen, which 


stayed with him until the very 
end of his long life. 

Bernard Dunstan 


George Ernest Sweet, anise bom 
London 20 November 2909; 
married .Audrey Hannam (died 
1975; one daughter); died Bris- 
tol 29 June 1997. 


Patrick Gardiner 


Patrick Gardiner, a Fellow of 
Magdalen College. Oxford, for 
over 30 years, was a philosopher 
whose wide general culture and 
love of the arts informed every- 
thing he wrote. 

He was especially interested 
in, and knowledgeable about 
painting. He himself painted, 
and was proud of the fact that 
his daughter Vanessa became a 
successful painter, but he also 
had a deep appreciation of lit- 
erature and music. His writings 
are accessible to the general 
reader, and his choice of 
subjects, being unaffected by 
contemporary fashion in phi- 
losophy, reflected only his per- 
sonal interests. He was the 
least competitive of men. 

One of his interests W3S his- 
tory. which he had read as an un- 
dergraduate at Christ Church. 
Oxford, before embarking on 
philosophy. His first book is en- 
titled The Nature of Historical £c- 


plauation (1961). His reasoned 
rejection of extremist, monistic 
theories of history is a pleasure 
to read, and demonstrates his 
moderation, clarity, and his 
ability to write elegantly. 

His book on Schopenhauer 
(1963) did a good deal to re- 
habilitate this neglected 
philosopher, and remains an in- 
dispensable critical guide to 
his thought. It may have been 
Schopenhauer's intense interest 
in the arts which led Gardiner 
to make him an object of study. 
He provides a masterly appre- 
ciation of Schopenhauer s con- 
tribution to philosophy while 
retaining a critical stance. Dis- 
ripleship was never a feature of 
Gardiner's personality. 

Kierkegaard ( L98S ) is again de- 
voted to a philosopher who, al- 
though considered one of the 
founders of existentialism, is 
somewhat outside the main- 
stream of Western philosophical 


thought In addition. Gardiner 
edited two anthologies: Theories 
of History (1959), and Nine- 
teenth Century Philosophy (1969). 

He came from a family which 
was deeply concerned with the 
arts. He was educated at West- 
minster School, where he was a 
contemporary of the philoso- 
phers David Pears and Richard 



Gardiner, notably sensitive 


WoUheim, and also of Hugh 
Uoyd~ Jones, who became Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford. 

Gardiner served for three 
years in Italy and North Africa 
during the Second World War 
and, in 1949, became a lecturer 
in philosophy at Whdham Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1952, he became 
a Fellow of St Antony's; and then 
transferred to Magdalen in 1958, 
where he was a notably sensitive 
teacher. He was made an Emer- 
itus Fellow of Magdalen upon 
his retirement in 1989. 

Those lucky enough to know 
Gardiner will sorely miss him. He 
was a wonderfully generous host 
and an accomplished raconteur, 
and displayed an ironic sense of 
humour- He was modest and 
self-deprecating, and extremely 
sensitive to the feelings of oth* 
ers. When I bad occasion to con- 
sult him about a book I was 
writing in which Schopenhauer 
figured, he pointed out my er- 


rors in the most tactful way 
possible, so that I came away en- 
riched with new insights rather 
than feeling stupid. He was one 
of those rare people whom one 
can genuinely call good. 

When my wife and I moved 
to Oxford in 1974, Patrick and 
Susan Gardiner quickly became, 
and remained, two of our clos- 
est frieiKis. Their beautiful bouse 

in Wytham, with its lovely gar- 
den, became one of the places 
in Oxford we most enjoyed vis- 
iting. Many others felt likewise. 
No couple could have had a 
wider circle of devoted friends. 


Anthony Storr 


Patrick Lancaster Gardiner, 
philosopher: bom 17 March 
1 922 ; Tutor in Philosophy, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford 1958-89, 
fellow 195849 (Emeritus); FBA 
19S5; married 1955 Susan Booth 
( two daughters): died Oxford 24 
June 1997. 
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A tenacious ambition for perfection in Iter work and In her private life; Scott m tire early 1930s 


George Theologitis (George Kat- 
saros), singer bom Ayia Marina, 
Amorgos 22 December 1888 ; 
died Tarpon Spring, Florida 22 
June 1997. 


Jean Scott 
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An actress whose career span- 
ned six decades, Jean Scon was 
also a distinguished teacher, 
notably for 16 years at the Roy- 
al Academy of Dramatic Act 
under the directorships of 
Sir Kenneth Barnes and John 
Femald. 

She was bom Winifred 
Wflkmshaw to a family, Scots in 
origin, which had been settled in 
Devon since the 18th century. 
Although her parents were not 
Catholic, they sent their daugh- 
ter to an Ursuline Convent 
School, from where she left 
bent on a career in the theatre. 
Her reluctant father achieved a 
compromise: she could become 
an actress bui first she must train 
as a teacher of drama. She came 
through all three stages of her 
LRAM exams with ease. 

It was as a member of the 
Ashley Dukes Company that 
the career of Jean Scott - her 
stage name - took off. Ashley 
Dukes (1885-1959) became 
known, both in Britain and in 
the United States, as a drama- 
tist and theatre critic. In the 
Twenties and Thirties he was 
also a theatre manager of 
distinction. 

Most new plays performed in 
the West End between the ware 
were light-hearted confections, 
often well-written but designed 
to meet the needs of both the 
Lord Chamberlain’s rigid cen- 
sorship and of a public anxious 
to escape for a while from the 
bleak economic climate of the 
times. The Ashley Dukes Com- 
pany, however, gave perfor- 
mances of outstanding plays 
which were often considered 
non-comroerriaJ. It was re- 
spected as a training ground for 
young actors, and was especially 
famous for its presentation of 
foreign plays, sometimes adapt- 
ed (e.g. Lion Feucbtwangeris 
Jew Sdss) by Dukes himself. In 
addition it was a cradle for mod- 
ern English verse-drama, by 
such playwrights as TS. Eliot, 
Christopher Fry and Ronald 
Duncan — and gave the fust 
London performance of Eliot's 
Murder in the Cathedral. 

In 1933 it acquired its own 
premises, the Mercury, a small, 
well-equipped, theatre in Hot- 
ting Hill, which it shared with 
the Ballet Rambert, recently 
founded by Dukes’s wife, Marie 
Rambert. 

Scott’s early career flour- 
ished in Dukes’s company, with 
its emphasis on poetic drama, 
and her experience there in- 
formed her work in the theatre 
and in the classroom for many 
years to come. 

Jean Scott went to Rada in 
1943, woridng for the last 12 
years of his 50-year directorship 


under Sir Kenneth Barnes. 
Here was a great meeting of 
minds. Under his “strict but 
kindly” rule. Rada bad grown 
from small beginnings in 2905 
to become a world-renowned 
centre of excellence. 

Barnes’s system was both 
straightforwara and flexible. 
Students joined at any time 
during the academic year. They 
were streamed initially accord- 
ing to their apparent ability and, 
later, according to their attain- 
ment; anyone who did not come 
up to scratch was kept down un- 
til they made the grade, those 
who were judged to be want- 
ing in ability or in application, 
received a letter of dismissal. 

This form of grouping gave 
rise to an interesting mix of stu- 
dents in each class: near, though 
not exact, contemporaries of 
varied experience came togeth- 
er in a way which would not have 
been possible in other circum- 
stances. For instance, Scott might 
teach a class including young as- 
pirants such as Albert Finney, Pe- 
ter OTbole and Richard Briers, 
although each had entered Rada 
at different times. 

Scott maintained a happy 
atmosphere in her class, un- 
derpinned by firm discipline. 
Fun and humour had their 
place, but a student was given 
“time out” if he submerged 
learning in an excess of levity, 
to be readmitted only when he 
recovered his equilibrium. 

Barnes was succeeded in 
1955 by John Feroald. Fer- 
nakfs approach was entirely dif- 
ferent: be brought in all his new 
students together each Sep- 
tember, at the beginning of the 
academic year. Of necessity, the 
intake was drastically reduced. 
His aim was to go for quality. 
Scott’s experience, her adapt- 
able nature and her great abil- 
ity, enabled her to cope well 
with the immense differences 
between the two philosophies. 

As a teacher she was now at 
the top of her profession. Teach- 
ing around 90 hours a term at 
Rada, she also took private 
pupils In voice-work and drama. 
She frequently completed a 12- 
hour working' day, and took lit- 
tle time off for meals. 

None the less, she managed 
to combine teaching with her 
two other great roles in life - 
those of wife and mother. In 
1939 she had married James 
McKerrell of Hiilbouse, 14th 
Laird of Hlllhousc. a captain in 
the Array; their son. Charles, 
was bom two years later. This 
was a time when there were few 
role models for the working 
wife. Her adaptability enabled 
her to manage the delicate bal- 
ance between these "lives", al- 


though she used to say. “Were 
I unconscious. I could still do my 
work.” 

There was a chance to change a 
this gruelling pattern when her ’ ■' 
son grew up. She then left Rada, 
in 1959, to concentrate not only 
on her home life and her private 
pupils but also to return to her 
first great love - acting She com- 
muted between London and 
her husband in Ireland, usd his 
death in 1964. She compensat- 
ed for his loss by hard work arid 

indulging her passions for rid- 
ing, tennis, bridge and reading. 
She had an enduring love of Ire- 
land, and was recently awarded 
honorary membership of the 
Knights of the Golden Chain 
(NaidhNask). 

The conjunction Wyn (from 
Winifred) appeared in her name 
at this period; to avoid confusion 
with another actress of the same 
name, she remained registered 
with Equity as Jean Wyn Scon 
for the rest of her life. 

Scott's career in the Sixties 
was a blend of teaching, theatre 
and film-work as well as televi- ' 
sion appearances in plays and 
various series of the day: No 
Hiding Place, Z Cars and Cross- ■ 
roads, amongst others. She also 
did voice-overs for television ad- 
vertisements, which not only 
gave her experience in a new 
discipline but provided her with 
the opportunity to practise dif- 
ferent dialects, including that of 
her native Devon, which she got 
up to scratch for Hovis. 

She worked with special plea- 
sure with Franco ZemreOi on bis 
1968 film version of Romeo and . 
Juliet, one of several ventures 
which took her abroad. Later 
she was involved in the pro- 
duction of The Devil’s Disciple 
which opened the new Shaw 
Theatre in London in 1971. 

Jean Scott rated kindness 
above all other virtues: kindness, 
compassion, vulnerability and - 
artistic sensitivity were com- 
bined in her. These gentler at- 
tributes were offset by a 
tenacious ambition for perfec- .a-. 
don in her work and in her pri- - 
vate fife. There was a restless, . 
impatient side to her nature 
which compelled her to look 
forward rather than back. 

She died peacefully during 
the afternoon of 15 May as bad, 

164 years before, her great ac- 
tor-hero Edmund Kean. 

Janet Woodward 
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Winifred WaUdnshaw (“Jean 
Scott"), actress and teacher: bom 
Plymouth, Devon 2 December 
1905: married 1939 JamesMc- 
KerreU of Hillhouse, 24th Laird 
of Hillhouse (died 2964 t one 
son); died Nortfiwood, 
sex 15 May 1997. 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 


EGAN: Noll Michael Joseph, bora b 
July to Patrick Egan and Stan 
Granville, oml a brother for Grace 
Helena. 


Announcements for Gucne BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS may be 
telephoned to 0171-293 2QU or faxed 
(a 0171-293 2010, and are charged at 
SfcSO a line |VAT extra). OTHER 
Gazette announcements most be sub- 
mitted in writing tor faxed) and are 
charged ai T10 a line, VAT extra. 


Birthdays 


Mr Michael Ancram MP. former gov- 
ernment minister. 52; Sir John 
Gilbert Brown, publisher, SI; M 
Picnre Cardin, fashion designer, 75; 
Mr David Faber MP, 36; Lt-Gcn Sir 
Ian Harris, racehorse breeder. 87; Mr 
Michael Howard, former MP and 
Home Secretary, 56; Mr Tuny Jack- 
lizLgulfci, 53; Nil Gian Carlo Mcdoi- 
li. composer, 86: Mr Alessandro 
Nannini, racing driver. 38; Mr Bill 


Oddie. actor, comedian and or- 
nithologist, 56; The Hon Sir Steven 
Roadman. historian, 94; Mr Ringo 
Starr, drummer, 57; Sir Richard 
Turnbull, former Governor Gener- 
al Kenya, 88; General Sir Michael 
TCilker, Command er-in-Chiet, Laud 
Command. 53. 


painter and designer, 1887. Deaths: 
Sir Arthur Cbnan Doyle, miiex, 1930. 
Today is the Feast Day of Saims Cyril 
and Methodius, Saints Etbdburga, Er- 
congoia and Sethrida, St Felix of 
Nantes, St Hedda of Winchester, St 
PaUadius and St Pantaemis, 


Anniversaries 


Lectures 


Births; Lion Feuchtwangci. novelist 
and playwright, 1S84; Marc Chagall 


Victoria and Albert Mnsenra: Eliz- 
abeth James. “Poetry in Artists' 
Books", 230pm. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

KKfccuraLini- 

iicitOmtiidfie: sun) nu ihh ifac fumKri*,*! L 
.Mwoun Jtrnw jnd H.nr'Kii m WiiUun 
OH.ll PllV. fikw Marewd-U Xoilv*. Tbc tony 
Ocurgt VI jnJ Owns UciMb Fd«m£J5M> at A 

CMhm*- ahnliicitk.llirDdrnf Kdlnborgi vb- 

it. the SLaJnui Cuoaiaoni I'tnnc. 
la uI X KJyc . ml 21 rail, i.amlT'ilce 

I'nmasiT a-ilm J l.wrsrr Oeper, a< iIk Hh» 


iwi C.vstzMino. Mas UranLCta- 

wo. [ninawAil ImocA TtX Di±e of Gi» 


/nfcnufpiui AteVcaOun. iwsfcw 
Amu pmkiiwnr. -x, ** odusp tana UM 
nfcljsuh tte iiftrfintamftto tktWwn> 
Rajal I mens a A nil Afriotad Swjtiy at EonboJ 
tad Srijyt 11-n. Saw Sy mipnmm . m A Span 
llarhlte Haim".* wMotr Lector T hciiM. 
Ciatibfec TkrlMrafluaLffciBmfyRSaiLi^rm 
a •<H3*-unsi mailing ibe LSHh aga l tuia pi oJ Ibc lo- 
tfrfaitani } J MeOuocjl Eatu*.a±.u AcQuces EE*- 


afiaii II Cm£iam Conic. LondraSWl 

Al^aadim. rtemrrllfli . p m ii k » al ccm nontgljribc 
cudtzraes at pccmcl *i*f Noaumj Efccrtx* a lan- 
oMcr UnUcNII. 


Changing of the Guard 

Tbo HouctoUCMfcv Mounted Rc$esca( BMren 
the Queen, Life three ai Horn Goto*. lla»; lu 
BirraAm Ratal Ovri&a Rdkt «Ui tin OuccnV 
Gold. M bMBB Man. 1 1 JOuv head pre-Jed 

Iff Or libti GomiA, 


The following ootes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of \hcAU England Law 
Reports. 


CASE SUMMARIES 


7 July 1997 


Children 

R y London Boruogfa ot Lambeth, ex 
p Cadelfc QBD Grown Office List 
(Connell J) 9 June 1997. 

The words of s 24 of the 
Children Act 1989 were clear 
in that a person who qualified 
for adrice and assistance meant 
a person “within the area of 
the authority”, and that that 
phrase was not to be read as 
referring back to the period 
when the qualifying person 
was still a child. Accordingly a 


local authority which bad 
sent a child to a foster home 
in the area of another author- 
ity was not responsible for 
giving advice and assistance 
when the child reached the age 
of IS. 

Stephen Cabb (Harman & Harman. 
Canterbury) far the applicant: Anthony 
Cede (Sternberg Reed TaylerA GiBl for 
Lambeth. 


Road traffic 

DPP V Gar. QBD Div Ct (Simon 
Brown LI Garland J) 17 June 1997. 


For the purposes of Art 15(2) 
of the Community Recording 
Equipment Regulations EC 
382lAi5, a driver’s woridng pe- 
riod ended, at the earliest, 
when he ceased to drive the 
tachographed vehicle. It was 
necessary, therefore. For him to 
use record sheets even if using 
the vehicle, for his own personal 
use, to return home at the end 
of the day. 

John McGuinnas (CPS) for the appel- 
lant: Hugo Keith (Treasury Soiiciior) as 


amicus curiae. 


Thx 

Wild v Caonaran i Inspector "TtacsK 

CA (BeMam U, MlUctt LJ, OtttD LI) 
B June 1997. 

An in dividual taxpayer is d&* 
qualified from entitlement to 
business expansion relief under 
s 29l(l)(c) of the Thxes Act 
1988 if he is connected wi til ths 
company in question “at anv 
time in the relevant period « 
That meant that he had to be 
unconnected with the compa- 
ny for the whole of the relevant 
period of five years from in- 
corporation of the company. 

The taxpayer in pencm; Timothy ftw 
nan (Inland Revenue SoBcitor) for the 
Crtwn. 
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Simpson finds golden opportunity to outline grand stra L 

i.— P1I stockmarket — - -* ss5s« fc ±K 

MESSS-°SSS 5PSSS?*S?“ LJ3 DEREK PAIN ^SES*“ to JSSSSSMSSS 

deo opportunity to explain like ihe HoipomfS Creda ^EC Mar^ w*h | EBB ^ , . . ^.SflfiofftheimpKtoflhe d* ^°' s ?SiybSerfupsan: under reneu-trd pressure and 

grand strategy this week, consumer goods side where Bq 9H| Stock market reporter DowerffioMd. In expensive although ii is air^iQush'^ lld - 

e nation's electronics eiant GEC has 50 .5 oer cent of the CSF of France. Bid the poll re- of the year ever iMre po» e I looking *55*2™. Sam «mdd inn its retail spread it has v vt 


George Snimson, recruited to is the only important operation Before the French elections 
lead General Electric Co in the in full ownership. Other main swept the Socialists into power 
post-Weinstock era, has a profit-eanws are partly owned Mr Simpson was intent on 
golden opportunity to explain like the Hotpoint and Creda merging GEC wlUl 

his grand strategy this week, consumer goods side where the F rench group Tnomson- 
The nation’s electronics giant GEC has 505 per cent of the CSF of France. Bmmepotlre- 
is due to produce its yearly capital. The group has accu- suit pul paid to suenamom 005 - 
results; they are expected to be mulated and lovingly nursed The French setback gave 
littie c hanged at just over flfcn. one of the biggest cash piles in new lease of life to ora 01 uM 
But a raft of exceptional British industry, now standing aocknaxk«5moaDewtn«fiKM 
charges could distort the pic- at a cool £2Jftm. takeover s tones - i LO A* 

tore, pushing the figure to Mr Simpson arrived a year merger ^ 
around £800m. ago from what is now Lucas- Thetwo have had talks ; they 

Under the 35-year rule of why. There are growing signs neatly reached a conclusion 
Lord Weinstock, GEC grew he has looked and, in his mind, when BAe loafed a cnppled 
from a modest electrical busi- decided the direction he wants compmy m 1W3 uji «s snares 

ness to its present, near-£llbn to take. Next will come the nose-diving 10 11 ^P~ 

capitalisation. There were action; the reshaping and This . 

sesne spectacular takeover trids streamlining of the sprawling, convu^^ old merger laie 
(and battles) along the way even rambbng. giant which, 
such as Associated Electrical despite its dominant presence they bencveMr 


Stock market reporter shruggiilg fo 

ofth , ye „ 

°EC be tevefte 

. old g^ld. had qua ^finance F+*™-'-' Mrlfimpscm 


(and battles) along the way even rambling, giant which, will 

such as Associated Electrical despite its dominant presence they beheve^ Mr P®°? 

Industries and English Electric on the domestic front, is still clearing the dec 
in the 1960s with names like overshadowed bythe likes of eventuality. t 

Ferranti, Plessey and VSEL Siemens of German y and In T bJL 

gathered in subsequent years. ABB,tteSwedish-Swissg«nm. been scm,e ~ 1 ™f , . 

■'"sat™*© 


-,V daw trice, pan. 

Geoendl 

Bechtel 


Although he has chopped 
and rationalised Lord Wein- 
stock has left GEC with a 
rather curious structure. GEC 
Marconi, its defence business. 


r&iAJy 0 tjt 

It seems that many of the 

partly owned companies w31 be 

sold or go into foil GEC 

ownership. Deals with Siemens 
are likely. 


eveniuamy. 

In the past month there has 
been something of a board- 
room merry-go-round. Ana 
Lord Prior, long-time chairman 
and dose ally of Lord Wem- 
stock, has announced he wul 
depart in March. 


; B7 89 f 91_^3. 


of the figures is suipnsing. 
Could it mean the results will 
be hit even harder than ex- 
pected by provisions? Or is it 
another sign the deck is being 
cleared for that BAe deal? 

There is, after all. a strong 
case to be made for a 
GEC/BAe merger. . 

It always seemed that m the 
Weinstock years GEC was 
happy to negotiate with BAe 
when it was flying low; once it 
got to a position of strength rt 
was less keen on the deal. 
Perhaps Mr Simpson is more 
sympathetic to a merger with 


loS d3B* expensive 

what can only ^describedas “HSh 1±I>»W“ could 

a highly volatile, S » 8? ther ? 50,1,6 

market the eledromc pants W eV fctkm bargains now 
performance mdirato theec- 01 m ^ ^ loW£r reaches of 
pectation that Mr Simpson markeL 

iviU have something rather 1 results arc again in 

more interesting than duU, < J^ pp fv this week, 
lillie-changed figures to talk stl 2J m ^; Oie last of the 

about tomorrow. «eat condomerales to remain 

The blue chip reaction to the g*» Ejjj; iK rag-bag lot. 
n j . n ^it. Cn>Mcu> mmoinK comeu 


HdK something rather *j ^S^ts are again in 

more interesting than duU, this week, 

lillie-changed figures to talk swg'JjJJ; Oie last of the 

about tomorrow. congjome 13165 to rema111 

The blue chip reaction totte irs rag-bag lot. 

Budget, with footsie rompng “^demonsnate today that 
to new peaks, has clearh been ?rSlns to guns mixture is stil 
generated by something more ‘ . year’s figures should 

than relief over the Brown £430m. up from 

measures. . . t MiL 

Desperate trading resulting *~rr QJ y^ e electrical 
from derivative operations another with years 

seems largely responsible- The market looks for 

For the second and third- £i96m against £l39.2m 

liners it has aU been a non- aro^^V^ 

event. The FTSE ~50 index, M __ ston Thompson & Ever- 
covering, the 250 shares m- pedigree bitter 

mediaieb' outside Footsie, and shea, 


inu 11s reiau spreuu u 
10 achieve the power of Greene 
King, w hich paid £1 97.5m for 
the Magic Put* Co and last 
month rolled out a ncar-50 per 
cent profit increase. 

The Pedigree group is striv- 
ing to increase its presence in 
the more trendy areas of drink 
retailing. Last year it spl“*™ 
out an astonishing £19.95m 
for the seven-strong Pitcher *: 
Piano chain. It has increased its 
P&P spread but is unlikely to 

be reaping outstanding re- 
wards from its retail excursion. 

Others reporting years 
profits include Bodgens super'- 
market chain where £9—m 
against £7. 9m is likely anu 
property group Helical Bar. 
marginally higher at £9.1m. 
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£100m shock for National Power as judge re-opens hearing 



Chris Gods mark 

Business Correspondent 

National Power could face a bill 
for more than £lCIQm after a 
High Court judge decided to re- 
open a landmark court case over 
the way electricity companies re- 
moved surplus cash from their 
pension funds. 

Mr Justice Robert Walker has 
taken the almost unpreceden- 
ted step of convening a further 
hearing into the case in the High 


Court, starting today, despite 
having ruled last month that the 
use of pension surpluses to 
help fund redundancy' program- 
mes by National Power and 
National Grid was legal. 

His earlier decision, which 
bitterly disappointed pens- 
ioners, overturned a historic 
judgment by the Pensions’ Om- 
budsma n . who ordered the Grid 
to repay £46ra into its pension 
scheme. The money, which 
formed part of a £62m surplus 


identified by actuaries in 1992, 
was used to pay for more gen- 
erous early retirement benefits. 

National Power would have 
had to pay back more than 
£200m into its pension scheme 
if it had lost the original hear- 
ing, It joined the Grid’s case in 
a pre-emptive move to clarify 
the legislation, after the Om- 
budsman said the rules of the 
Electricity Supply Pensions 
Scheme, the industry-wide um- 
brella fund, specifically out- 


lawed payments to the em- 
ployer. The entire industry 
could have been forced to re- 
pay more than £lbo. 

The judge agreed to re-open 
the hearing last week after so- 
licitors representing National 
Power pensioners discovered 
what they claimed was a flaw in 
his original ruling. 

Angela Dimsdale-GDL, from 
solicitors Lovell White Durant, 
said the decision to re-open the 
hearing was virtually unprece- 


dented. “We are having a hear- 
ing to explore what we believe 
is a fundamental flaw in the 
judgment," 

Though solicitors acting for 
Grid pensioners were watching 
the developments dosefy, the 
company was not directly 
involved. 

The new claim centres on 
National Power's decision to in- 
ject extra cash into the pension 
scheme in instalments, to pay 
for its redundancy programme 


after privatisation. The move, at 
at time when its scheme was in 
deficit, enabled the company to 
spread the cost over several of 
years. By 1992 it had left 
National Power owing its pen- 
sion fund a further £58. 7m. 

When a £303m surplus was 
identified in same year, the 
company used part of the cash 
to set against these outstanding 
liabilities. It emerged during the 
hearing that the scheme’s 
trustees were not consulted on 


the company's derision to pav 
by instalments. An elected 
trustee told the hearing that the 
trustees were “simply in- 
formed" of National Power’s de- 
rision. 

Though Mr Justice Walker 
found against the Ombudsman 
in his judgment last month, he 
highlighted the issue of instal- 
ments payments, which he de- 
scribed as an “irregularity". 
However, he said the issue was 
overtaken by the discovery of 


such big surpluses In 1992 and 
again in 1995. 

Lawyers for National Power 
pensioners will argue in court 
today that the company did 
not gain permission from Ihe 
Inland Revenue when it 
allocated the suipius to cover its 
outstanding bill. 

Lovell White Durrani said its 
calculations suggested National 
Power amid have to repay 
£100m if the judge found in the 
pensioners' favour. 


Woolwich 
debut to 
net £5bn 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


Around 2.5 million Woolwich 
members will share in the lat- 
est windfall bonanza today as 
the building society abandons 
150 years of mutuality and con- 
verts to a £5bn bank 

City analysts expect the 
shares co start trading at around 
320p-330p this morning, valu- 
ing the minimum 450-share 
allocation at £1.440-£l,4S5.The 
average allocation of 657 shares 
would be worth up to £2,168. 

The pricing is almost double 
the figure predicted when 
Woolwich announced its con- 
version plans IS months ago. Its 
stock market capitalisation of 
£5bn-plus will put ihe company 
in the top 50 of the FTSE 100. 
However, its entry to the blue- 
chip league will be delayed 
until September to allow 
institutions time to build up 
their weightings in the stock. 

IG Index, which has been 
running a grey market in the 
stock, predicts a closing price of 
330p-33Sp today. 

Coming after the Halifax 
float just 3 month ago, the 
potentially inflationary effects 
of another multi-billion windfall 
is likely to put further pressure 
on the Bank of England to 
raise interest rates when its 
monetary polity panel meets on 
Wednesday. 

Following last week's Budget, 
which did not attempt to rein in 
consumer spending as much as 
predicted. City commentators 
expect at least" a quarter-point 
rise in base rates from their cur- 
rent level of 6.5 per cent. 

Just over 23 per cent of 
Woolwich members have opted 


to sell their entitlement imme- 
diaiefy while a further 300,000 
have yet to claim their free 
shares. Members who return 
their forms by tomorrow will 
receive their shares u-iihin five 
working days. 

Woolwich plans a day of cel- 
ebrations to mark its new status. 
While the directors will be at the 
bank’s brokers. BZW. to watch 
the start of trading, staff at the 
headquarters in Bexkvbeath, 
Kent, are being treated to a spe- 
cial float day lunch. 

Speculation about a possible 
takeover of Woolwich were be- 
ing played down yesterday. 
“Speculation has been rife 
about financial institution merg- 
ers over the last few months and 
we don’t comment on these ru- 
mours." a spokesman said. 

Woolwich says it did not 
receive a single takeover 
approach during the entire 18 
months of float preparation. 
Though there has been talk of 
takeover interest by rivals such 
as Midland or Uoyds TSB an- 
alysts reckon the huge surge in 
the valuation of Woolwich will 
act as a deterrent. 

Some analysts have tipped 
Woolwich shares to rise to 
350p-370p. But others say the 
flotation of Halifax represented 
the high water mark for the 
financial sector. Halifax shares, 
which started trading at 775p, 
have dipped as low as 724.5p 
since dealings started. On Fri- 
day they dosed up 8p at 775 Jp. 

The first auction of Woolwich 
shares cakes place tonight. 
Members who have chosen to 
sell their entitlement will receive 
the average of the prices in the 
four auctions and the proceeds 
by IS July. 


IN BRIEF 


• National Westminster Bank yesterday dismissed as "market 
speculation" suggestions that it had held talks with the UK's biggest 
insurer, the Prudential, over a link-up that would create an 
organisation controlling some 10 per cent of the UK’s fund man- 
agement business. NatWest also played down rumours that the 
newly floated Halifax might be considering a takeover approach. 
NatWest denied that its NatWest Markets arm could face another 
multi-million pound loss following the £77ra -black hole" in its 
interest rate options division. 

• Waters tones, the bookselling chain owned by WH Smith, is 
to open 50 new. smaller-format bookshops over the next few years, 
bringing the UK total to 150. It is targeting towns such as 
Altrincham. Bury St Edmonds and Rugby where research has 
shown a demand for smaller 1300 sq ft stores. 

• Johnston Press, the UK’s fifth-largest regional newspaper group, 
has identified a successor to Fred Johnston who retires from his 
role as executive chairman in September. Tim 8owdler. group 
managing director, will become chief executive. Mr Johnston, a 
member of the family which owns 28 per cent of the company, 
is likely to remain non-executive chairman until the end of 2000. 

• The privatisation of France Telecom could go ahead after all. 
according to a senior member of the ruling Soaalist party yester- 
day. Claude Bartolonc said the government should "take a look" 
at privatisation if employees gained job guarantees and cash raised 
was used to fund slate work programmes. 

• Banks experience less than half the success of building soci- 
eties in selling household insurance to their mortgage customers, 
according to a survey conducted by accountants KPMG. 


Six years and a day after BCCI’s collapse, protesters still haunt Touche Ross 
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A delegation of former employees and creditors 
of the collapsed Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International staged a demonstration outside 
the bank's liquidators, Touche Ross, yesterday 
- six years and a day after the BCCI collapse. 

The delegation, led by Leicester East MP 
Keith Vaz, handed In a letter of protest about 


the liquidator’s actions. Mr Vaz said these had 
included the issue of 500 letters to 300 
employees of the former bank, seeking the 
repayment of mortgages. The tetter also 
complained about the costs Incurred in the 
liquidation and the time taken for compen- 
sation to be paid to victims. 


Mr Vaz said: “It is appalling that the victims 
... cannot even obtain information about the 
progress of the liquidation." He added that he 
would raise the matter in Parliament today, 
asking Margaret Beckett, Presklent of the 
Board of Trade, to intervene. 

Photograph : Kalpesh Lathigra 


Budget fuels mis-selling debate 


Nic Cicutti 

Personal Finance Editor 


Insurance companies may have 
to pay hundreds of millions of 
pounds more compensation to 
victims of the pension mis- 
selling scandal in the wake of 
the Government’s withdrawal of 
ACT credits from pension 
schemes, it emerged yesterday. 

Bills will soar because the cost 
of any compensation payable is 
linked to the benefits pen- 
sioners would expect to receive 
at retirement. 

Employers who run schemes 
based on final salaries at retir- 
ement face increases of up to 1 
per cent a year in their payroll 
costs as a result of the abolition 
of ACT credit. 

Some insurers who wrongly 
persuaded people to leave gen- 
erous employer-run schemes 
have offered to match the same 
benefits at retirement. 

They could be forced to 
stump up the same amount tor 


20 or even 25 years, in effect 
costing them 20 per cent or 
more in extra bills. 

One company that has 
pushed for. “guarantees” to be 
used more widely within the 
industry is Legal & General, 
wiu'ch has about 26,000 pension 
mis-selling cases under review. 
A spokeswoman for the com- 
pany said: “We are aware of the 
issue. [Heavier costs] are a pos- 
sibility but our technical people 
are looking at the matter now." 

The Association of British 
Insurers (ABI), the trade body 
trying to co-ordinate the efforts 
of its members in resolving the 
mis-selling scandal, said: “We 
are aware of this and are trying 
to resolve the matter. U certainly 
is another complication-’’ 

In addition, fears were raised 
last night that many pension 
fond trustees faced with re- 
quests to reinstate former mem- 
bers into their schemes right 
away would be far more reluc- 
tant’ to agree because of the 


extra costs involved in meeting 
any guarantees involving final 
salary at retirement. 

Matthew Demwell. a spokes- 
man for the Association of 
Consulting Actuaries (ACA), 
said: “Schemes which are look- 
ing at reinstatement in the near 
future will have to think hard 
whether to accept them. If I 



Hornet’s nest Gordon 
Brown has ruffled insurers 


were advising trustees. I would 
have to tell them to look for 
higher amounts than before 
the Budget" 

One independent expert, 
who declined to be named, 
predicted that the tough nego- 
tiations now certain to take 
place between insurers and 
pension funds would probably 
delay even further the com- 
pensation process, which has al- 
ready lasted more than two 
years. 

He said: “Having thrown a 
spanner in the works of the 
compensation process, the Gov- 
ernment will then blame the in- 
dustry for not sorting it out 
quickly enough.’’ 

The ACA is also concerned 
at the way the abolition of 
ACT credits has in effect 
skewed down earnings assump- 
tions which led to the carefully 
devised rebate payments for 
opting out of the State 
Earmngs-Related Pension 
Scheme, Serps. 


& 


In April, the Government 
announced changes to the re- 
bate system, designed to en- 
courage Serps opt-outs and 
minimise its long-term spend- 
ing bQl. 

The rebates range between 
3.8S per cent of earnings for 
a 16-year-old to 9.48 per coot for 
those aged 46 or over. 

Rebate levels were calculated 
the Government Actuaries 
apartment (GAD), which 
based its figures on certain as- 
sumptions about stock market 
growth in the next 40 years. 
These did not include the abo- 
lition of ACT credits, predicted 
to knock up to 1 per cent per 
year off share price values. 

Mr Demwell said: “Anyone 
opting out has been retrospec- 
tively misled. If the GAD had 
known at the time what was 
likely to haippen, the rebate fig- 
ures would have had to be dif- 
ferent. The Government has 
changed the terms of the rebate. 
This is not fair." 


Railtrack 
quizzed 
over £46m 
‘weather’ 
provision 


Ran deep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


Railtrack. the owner of Britain's 
track, signalling and stations, has 
been asked by the rail regula- 
tor's office to explain a £4tim 
provision made in its accounts. 

John Swift QC. tbe rail reg- 
ulator. wrote last week to John 
Edmonds, the company's chief 
executive, asking him to explain 
why Railtrack (Tad set aside so 
much for “severe weather and 
other matters". According to 
sources close to the rail regu- 
lator, the letter asks the com- 
pany to "furnish Mr Swift with jk 
a detailed breakdown of the 
provision". 

In 1996. Railtrack set aside 
only £20m io cover poor 
weather conditions. A spokes- 
man said that executives would 
meet Mr Swift later this month 
to discuss the provision. “We 
have never had to put money 
away for weather payments be- 
fore and it is difficult to judge 
what is needed." 

Railtrack says rural train ser- 
vices have recently been hit hy 
“terrible flooding". If this was 
to happen on a busy commuter 
service, the spokesman said, it 
would “cost the company a lol 
of money". 

The regulator has expressed 
concerns that the performance i 

regime may be lilted loo far in -l 
Railtrack’s favour and has sin- * 
glcd out tbe bonus payments as ■ 
costing the train operators too ■ 
much. j 

The track company managed J 
to extract an extra £270ra in sup- Jj 
pleraentarychaigespaidinever yfj 
diminishing amounts until 2001 
from the Government after 
claiming it faced onerous risks 
under the performance regime. 

However, under the perfor- 
mance regime in 1996 the com- 
pany made a profit of £2Im. In 
1997, Railtrack trebled that to 
£76m despite more than dou- ■ 
bling the amount set aside to 
cover bad weather. 

Privately many train company 
executives have been appalled - 
by tbe provision. “It looked very T 
strange that Railtrack more 
than doubled its poor weather 
provision. A cynic might point - 
out it was trying to keep profits 
down to avoid confrontation 
with the Government," one 
company director said. 
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Barclays ballot threatens new strike 


Chris Godsmark 


Efforts by Barclays to overhaul 
staff pay structures face a severe 
test from today when almost 
40.000 employees are balloted 
by unions on strike action. 

The bank’s staff union. Unifi, 
and the banking union. Bifu, 
claim the changes will leave half 
the 50.000 employees affected 
with no annual salary increase. 
Tbe bank planned to introduce 
annual bonuses based on per- 
formance targets, while unions 
said staff would ultimately lose 
Christmas bonuses worth 2_5 


per cent of salary. If the em- 
ployees vote for strikes it will 
increase the possibility of a 
summer of union disruption 
from public and private sector 
workers. British Airways cabin 
crews appear set for a three-day 
stoppage from Wednesday after 
talks between management and 
unions collapsed yesterday. 

Last month Unifi, which rep- 
resents two-thirds of Barclays’ 
staff, held a consultative ballot 
on the proposals which showed 
nearly 9 out of 10 employees op- 
posed the changes. 

Tbdav’s ballots, which will 


continue until 24 June. will ask 
staff whether they want to stage 
a series of two* or three-day 
strikes and an overtime ban. 

If the vote goes in favour of 
the unions the strikes could start 
in early August Bifu predicted 
tbe disruption would be more 
damag ing for the bank than the 
series of one-day strikes over 
pay in 1995. 

Jim Lowe, Bifo’s assistant sec- 
retary, said the proposals were 
threatening thousands of staff 
with a pay standstill. “They’ve 
offered a two to three year tran- 
sition period as a concession but 


this is no pot of gold. A cashier 
could lose £10JXX) over 10 years." 

Barclays, which made profits 
last year of £2.4bn, has claimed 
the new pay structure will re- 
ward good performance. But ac- 
cording to unions 25,000 staff 
could see annual increases 
based solely on performance 
bonuses. Once staff members 
reach a pay ceding, Bifo claims, 
they will be excluded from the 
annual pay round. 

“One of the long term effects 
of this policy will be to drasti- 
cally cut pensions, which are 
linked to salary ," said Mr Lowe. 
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The unique Navi” Key on the new Notia$110 
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Call 0990 003110 for a leaflet Or ring your 
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Brown’s stance tougher than markets realise 


GAVYN DAVIES 


Wl the lessons of the 
19SOs - 1970s, 
which demonstrated 
that fiscal fine-tuning 
was at best a difficult 
art, seem to have 
been forgotten in the 
stampede towards the 
conventional wisdom 
that higher taxes are 
essential to manage 
demand in 1397’ 


VJicised in the City for Ming to tighten 
the fiscal stance sufficiently, since most of the 
tax increases imposed - notably the windfall 
taxon the utilities and the dividend tax- will 
raise revenue without restraining demand. As 
far as it goes, this criticism is valid, since if 
we take the Budget package in isolation, the 
impact on short-run demand will be minirnal- 

But. as this column has been arguing for 
months, the Chancellor was never going to 

be able to control consumer demand this year 

through tax increases. This was never politic- 
ally feasible, and probably not desirable. Nor 
did he ever suggest be was intending to under- 
take short-term fiscal interventionism. His 
objective was to rebalance the economy in 
the long term, not the day-afte r-tomo rrow . 

But where critics have really missed the 
point is that they have overlooked the fact 
there was already a substantial fiscal tight- 
ening built into the pre- Budget baseline arith- 
metic, taking effect each year over the 
medium term. When Gordon Brown agreed 
to stick to Ken Clarke's spending baseline 
for two years, he imposed on the system a 
fiscal tightening much bigger than anything 
anyone has recommended should take place 
in the Budget. Yet this is barely acknowledged 
in the public debate. In fact, because Mr 
Brown has left the spending totals un- 
changed in nominal terms whole lifting in- 
flation forecasts, the projected level of real 
spending next year is 1.5 percent lower than 
Mr Clarke's baseline: the result is a tightening 
in the underlying fiscal stance of around 2 
per cent of GDP in the next two years. 


It is undear whether those arguing for yet 
more fiscal agony arc saying this planned 
tightening may not take place, or that it is 
insufficient, or that they have smptyforgptten 
about it In fact, the whole debate sur- 
rounding the Budget has, in many ways, been 
quite e?Oraordmaiy-coixlucted in some kind 
of 1960s time warp, recalling the. grand old 


no new frtib attached. All the lessons of the 
1950s- 1970s, which demonstrated that fis- 
cal fine-tuning was at best a difficult an, seem 
to have been forgotten in the stampede to- 
wards the conventional wisdom that higher 
taxes are essential to manage demand in 1997. 

It is worth restating why this conventional 
wisdom is not quite as self-evident as others 
believe. First, it is logically required, under 
the case for fiscal fine-tuning, that tax in- 
creases introduced today should be re- 
versed later when consumers’ 
expenditure has slowed down. 

Thus, those commentators who 

argue in favour of tax increases to ^ 

slow the economy today should 

want tax cuts in a couple of years 258 — 

as the economy slows. 257 

But temporary variations in tax- 
ation of this type do not change the 256 — - 

household sector's estimates of its gg 

permanent income, and since con- v - 
sumption mainly depends on per- 
manent rather than transitory 
income, such temporary tax 
changes may have tittle effect on 
the profile for aggregate demand, 

Empirical work that attempts to HBob 


measure directly the impact of variations in 
taxation on demand has found it surprisingly 
difficult to detect any consistent impact at all 
Second, there is the question of flexibility. 
Even if fiscal fine-tuning can affect the timing 


can be changed sufficiently rapidly, or suf- , 
fidentiy often, to make it a suitable instru- 
ment for fine-tuning inthis manner. Interest 
rates can be changed 12 tunes a year, or more 
if necessary. Tkxes can be changed but once 
a year, and with long lead times at that. 

Past experience has demonstrated quite 
dearly that tax changes tend to occur much 
too late to have the desired impact on de- 
mand. Studies in the 1950s and 1960s com- 
monly showed that fiscal policy made the 
economic cycle worse, because tax changes 
typically took effect only after the economy 
had naturally started to move in the oppo- 


Cati Mr Brown deliver? 


tel oortrol total spending £bn (19«yi 99s pdccs) 


site direction from dial expected by the Trea- 
sury. There was clearly a risk that this 
would happen again, with the bulk of any ef- 
fect of higher taxes on consumers expendi- 
ture doming next year; , by which time the 
economy may already be slowing down. 

Third, there is the question of stale.- On 
Goldman Sachs’ models, it would take at least 
a £9bn consumer tax increase to reduce, the 




point. In the Budget rim-up, no one seemed ' 
to be arguing for anything remotely on . this 
scale. In foct, there was a severe risk that small 
tax increases on the consumer would be said 
to obviate the need for any further base rate 
rises, leaving the overall policy tightening 
insufficient toslow demand. 

For example, the CBT has argued for£2bn 
tax increases in the Budget, claiming that this 
should replace base rate rises. But a£2bn in- 
crease in income tax would reduce 
the upward pressure on base rates 
by only 025 per cent. Very few, if 

any, of the enthusiasts for consumer 

tax. increases have been honest 

enough to ask for increases of a 

scale sufficient to make much dif- 
ference to the interest rate path. 

— T7T . It is easy, in putting these ar- 
: ■ 1 jjL jj ' guments, to be accused of not car- 
| V - . jg. mg about the overvaluation of the 
hrjsiggi; exchange rate, or about the tem- 
poraiy squeeze on exporters which 
this involves. 

This accusalkra is simply absurd. 
Of 'course, it would be far better 
HM to avoid periods of exchange rate 


overvaluation if this were posable, and the 
point should be freely acknowledged. How- 
ever, the problem hdanited by the new 
Government is one of excess consumers' ex- 
penditure, generated tty a period of overly 
lax ^monetary policy, and V the budding 
society windfalls That' probably rould have 
been prevented by the previous chancellor, 
but were not It so happens the problem has 
been made worse by the'oppositeset of cir- 
cumstances in Germany — inadequate do- 
mestic demand, and cyclical downward 
pressure on interest rates. 

In extricating the economy from this prob- 
lem, it has always seemed likely that monetary 
policy would have to be the pnxne instrument 
of stabilisation since, for the reasons outlined 
above, fiscal policy would not be able to meet 
the challenges The. rise in sterling is an un- 
welcome consequence of the necessary mon- 
etary tightening. But it is better to control 
inflation than to control the exchange rate, 
as Nigel Lawson discovered in 1988. 

Having failed in their quest for consumer 
tax increases in the Budget, the City critics 
have turned their attention 10 base rates, with 
several saying a half-point rise is likely this 
week. But what they may be overlooking is 
the extent of the deflationary drag which the 
exchange rate is now imparting on the 
economy. .... 

If sterling stays at present levels, Goldman 
Sachs reckon this drag will be worth 23 per 
cent of GDP by the end of next year - much 
bigger than anything that could conceivably 
have been done in the Budget Is this not 
-enough to be going on with? 


Windfalls and property demand 
provide shot in arm for DIY sales 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

Do-it-yourself retailers have 
enjoyed their best year since 
the 1980s housing boom, 
according to a new report by 
retail consultants Verdict 
Research. 

The report predicts that the 
DrY market will grow even 
stronger over the next two 
years, boosted by building 
society windfalls and a buoyant 
housing market. 

Verdict says that the value of 
spending on DIY last year 
reached its highest level since 
1988. 

It adds that ihe DIY market 
was worth f 10.9bn in 1996 and 
that growth outstripped all re- 
tail sales trends. 

The report states: “The 
upturn in consumer spending 


and the housing market has 
made the outlook for the 
remainder of 1997 and into 
1998 far better than at any 
other time this decade." 

Verdict's Clive Vaughan 
added: “We think a lot of the 
windfall gains will be spent on 
enhancing properties, building 
extensions and so on. The 


whole building trade should 
benefit" 

However, the report warns 
that the longer-term outlook is 
less certain due to rising interest 
rates and the posable demise of 
Miras, which was cut in the 
Chancellor’s Budget last week. 
The report also warns of a po- 
tential north-south split as the 
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southern housing market 
continues to boom. 

The report backs up bullish 
sales trends announced recently 
by leading DIY groups such as 
B&Q. At the end of May B&Q 
said llke-for-like sales in the 13 
weeks to 3 May were 14.4 per 
cent ahead of the same period 
last year. 

Verdict says that with the 
DrY market plagued by over- 
capacity these sectors would 
continue to polarise, with the 
large DIY chains expanding at 
the expense of lesser names and 
smaller independents. 

The report shows that last year 
B&Q increased its share of the 
DIY market from 15 to 15.8 per 
cent, while Sainsbury’s Home- 
base and Wickes also grew their 
share. Rivals with weaker 
brands, such as Do It All and 
Eads, saw their market share fall. 
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- 32Mb EDO HAM 

• 2.1Gb BDE M (Mi 
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• 1 4’ SVGA » 0a«p icraw (15- DH -VAT-E81 DB 

• Stereo 16« DUHM«nvMo 
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BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Loans & Investments 


NEED A MORTGAGE / REMORTGAGE 
NO ACCOUNTS - CANT PROVE INCOME? 

Help is at band - We ess do sdf-ccnificatioii 
on bans from UK up to 2 Minion, rater bon 5.99%. 
Bridgjne funds also available. 

The London MoRfap Company Ltd are Principal Lenders 

0171 738 0777 

Your homeif at risk if you do not keep up aay 
loan Ibar is secured against iL 


Franchises 



Mobile Phones 


ORANGE PHONES 
FROM ONLY 

£ 9.99 


0 Leather Case 
0 InCar Charger 
0 InCar Holder 
O Spare Battery 
O Rap'd Home Charger 
O Itemised Bflftng 
O Delivery Service 
O Insurance 
O 3\feflr Warranty 
O 14 Day Trial 

Comnct to my taW ptan and 










(fDWVERTORS 

. - f § - Changing 
.. V - the image of 
altemative banking 

|S#«iisop^oo . 

fDvmlirrtyear turnover. 

L J 8 Bfchijau <aptel invesement for this 
I' ' Kana ri m Me f ran di be is £150.000. 

Te l eph one J 

01992 478991 

for details and brochure. 
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BCC 

Cbecfue Coflwnon Retafl limited 
11-13 Limes Court: Conduit Lane, Hoddcsdon . 
Hertfordshire «ni w ■ : 

(mil: saies@bcGgro<i|ui-<ieuoBi -> 
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_ Cellect. 
Communications 

PHONE FREEPHONE 0500 307730 


Business for Sale 


Opportunities 


Graphic Design Caropaay 

Thamts Willey 

EsL 1977, very profitable, i/o 
□46k. 75% gp. £73k+ net. 
cosily run. ndl equipped, Muc 
cbip customer base. 
frwfcokMcase or rclocataMe. 
handover traming. 01AHT 
RebeanaVRecontiai; StwUos 
131 S£ LMtdim 

Em. 198S. profitable, studios 
und recrod xn%J pre-prod ucti on 
suite, easily not, well equipped, 
regular eutumenL 01AHF 


Kfcfceu Denpi SiW London 
Retail, desigu and uuuQation. 
rttircmcni. £ 600 k Uo nritfa 30% 
pptLIOQk txt, eally mannged. 
01A(G 

CVUdraH N-raerics - (3) 

North of EnxkmJ 

Lthran Froacabe Londres 

Late FhMob Shoes rod 

Writ End London 

400 * hvslnesui for sale 

! brougham U.K. and Europe 






resale 

monthly list detailing scores of 

BUSINESSES AND PROPERTIES FOR 
SALE. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS CONTACT 

01652 680950 
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PROSPEROUS 
BEAUTY SALON 

For Sale -North West 
14 years Trading. 
Turnover £70k. 
Freehold and Business 
£82,500 
Reply Box No 12949 

The Independent. One Cauorfe 
SffBarC. Canary Wharf SI 4 5DL 


A BIG LIST 

OF CATERING 
BUSINESSES, 
RESTAURANTS, 
BARS, SNACK BARS, 
SALES FOR ALL 
LONDON AREAS. 

Alexander 

Lewis 

Teb 017 ! 629 5678 
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It might not seem that impor- 
tant: at 6.46 BST yesterday 
morning, an electric-powered 
car about the size of a mi- 
crowave oven was halfway down 
a ramp; by 6.59 it was off it. But 
the cheers and roars from the 
70 scientists greeting the news 
that “the rover is on the surface 
of Mars" were entirely in keep- 
ing with the occasion. 

For this could be the future 
of successful, affordable space 
exploration. It could be the 
prototype of how we search for 
life in the solar system. 

The vehicle, called Sojourner, 
has already left its mark: a track 
bom its six studded titanium 
wheels. Never before has a ve- 
hicle been driven on another 
planet, “Sue wheels on the 
ground,” reported flight director 
Chris Salvo as the signal came in. 
The response was ecstatic. 

An hour after the vehicle 
moved off the ramp,- the sun 
went down, and Sojourner was 
left parked overnight on the 
Martian soil. Guided by lasers, 
and feeding back stereoscopic 
pictures to a “driver" at mission 
control at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory (JPL) in Pasadena. 
California, it was wailing yes- 
terday for the Sun to rise. The 
Martian day is just 34 minutes 


As tiny titanium wheels chum 
the Martian soil, their tracks 
show space explorers the way 
to go. Charles Arthur reports 


longer than Earth’s, and is 
presently synchronised rough- 
ly with time on the west coast 
of the United States. 

Scientists were preparing to 
explore the area around the 
Pathfinder rocket using the 
rovers ability to chemically 
“sniff" rocks with its X-ray 
spectrometer, and to examine 
the solidity of the soiL Such ex- 
aminations will gp on for at least 


a week while the lander takes 
high-resolution photographs. 

Even so, after the first two 
nights, few of the 700 fingernails 
at JPL mission control will have 
survived unbitten. Fust there was 
the nerve-racking landing on 
Friday night, plummeting to the 
surface at 600mpb, Then there 
was the three-hour wait to see if 
the lander had been damaged. 

It turned out to be fine. But 


Moscow (Reuters) — The Russian -United States crew 
aboard the crippled Mir station had some good news 
yesterday, after the space collision on 25 June which led to 
i hie greatest danger to the station in its 11-year history. 

A mission control expert said that Mir" s navigation 
problem had been fixed and its gyrod/nes ~ which keep solar 
panels lined up with the Sun to gain maximum power - were 
now working. An official said later that the crew had spent 
the day gathering strength for this morning's clocking of a 
supply ship which is bringing equipment to help them fix the 
station's damaged power supply. 


getting the rover off the lander 
proved troublesome. By Satur- 
day morning, the airbags which 
helped the lander survive impact 
bad not deflated. That was 
overcome by lifting the “petals" 
of the lander up and down. 

Then, more seriously, the 
computers on the rover and on 
the lander refused to talk to each 
other. Without that link, the 
solar-powered Sojourner could 
not be controlled from Earth, 
though it could have performed 
a two-day pre-programmed 
sequence of investigations. 

On Sunday night after much 
anguish, the problem was solved, 
as are so many terrestrial com- 
puter problems, by turning the 
misbehaving components off 
and then on again. The con- 
trollers were relieved. “We feel 
like we’ve been invited back to 
the party," said rover operator 
Man Wallace. 

Scientists will use the rover's 
first few days on Mars to learn 
how to handle the vehicle. There 
is an time delay of almost 11 min- 
utes before the signal reaches the 
driver on Earth from the vehi- 
cle on Mars. So even though it 
moves at only 0.02 mph, about 
half an inch per second, the de- 
lay means that in the time it takes 
to see an event and to react to 


it, the rover will travel more than 
53 feet Thus the experience for 
the driver will be rather like try- 
ing to pick sites of interest 
while zipping along a motorway. 

The significance of the So- 
journer's little trundle lies in the 
possibilities it opens. Pathfind- 


er is the first of a series of low- 
cost missions planned by the US 
space agency Nasa. With a bud- 
get of only $266m (£166m), it is 
a far cheaper method of explo- 
ration than putting people - who 
need food, water' and air - into 
rockets. “ This really strengthens 


the case for unmanned mis- 
sions,'’ said Sir Martin Rees, As- 
tronomer Royal of Britain. 

But even the Martian adven- 
ture may pale beside planned ex- 
peditions to take samples from 
passing comets, and even to dig 
beneath the surface of Euro pa. 




an icy moon of Jupiter, to look 
for signs of vestigial lift*. 

As increasingly “intelligent 1 ' 
systems are designed, machines' 
will be able to do the searching 
Providing, of course, that they are 
able to reboot themselves in 
times of trouble. 
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ACROSS 

I I shouldn’t worry about 
American appearing 
bizarre (10) 

6 Impressive part of the pic- 
ture (4) 

10 Fold over tenors old jack- 
et (7) 

II Foreign name for single 
flowering plant (7) 

12 .Artist has ample but starts 
off being greedy (9) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Portia 

■ 25 Concerned with a ques- 
tion of fieldwork (7) 

26 Number I prepared con- 
taining vitamin drink (7) 

27 Note Greek character is 
without mount (4) 

28 Hear then if organisation 
is for German physicist 

2 Instrumentalist getting 

3 Hot spot ? It’s a promis- 
ing situation (1,5,23,3) 

4 Tiled moving round in the 
Northern US city (7) 

5 Fort stains initially 

washed out with water (7) 

7 Standing out for United 

8 Pale actor’s make-up for 
Shakespearian role (9) i 
9 Multi-cultural guy? (113) • 
13 Make sense of total (3,2) 14 Time to demand power 
14 Scored all at once (5) for special unit (4,5) 

15 Team leader drove play 16 Exaggerate ruler’s posi- 
bus(9) don (9) 

17 Certainly of producing 18 Lethargy apparent in irate 
eight runs (4,5) outburst (7) 

20 Range includes new bowl 19 Dog fish (7) 

(5) 22 Opera bearing the name 

21 Flash of talent, say (5) of an Irish saint (5) 

23 Is including alternative 24 Audibly entranced by 

chapter on ghostbusters bouquet (5) 

(9) 
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Green Flag won't. On average, we rescue 
our members in just 35 minutes? 

And if we're not with you in Less than one 
hour, you can claim £10 back. Plus, we 
offer a choice of 5 (eve(s of cover. What’s 
more, our 6000 skilled mechanics will 
repair most problems at the roadside. 
To find out more, contact us right now. 


Recovery Only . £29.50 

Roadside Assistance £38.00 

Comprehensive £69.00 

Comprehensive Gold £93.00 

Total Protection £145.00 


•Verlf-tdfroiTi cuHomor wshciton ijunu-onrmr*-, fPr,«, 
4TB lor conniUMU* paymsnt molted-. wilj. C*r*i* s , Mwe4 
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Green Flag !Mr 

Motoring Assistance 

WE LEAVE EVERYONE STANDING BUT YOU 


■iftihlfcJiial b> M-wspapcr Publishing PLC 1 Canada Square. Canary WharC Loudon EI4 SDL, 
and pruned ai Minor Co) our Prim. Si Alban* Rnad. Wquord Badi isaues available from Histone Newspaper* i)SMI 906 6OT 

Mnnita. :juh iw Regained »» nr « r ;B pcr«rcifc ifat Pan Office 


call free today on 

0800 001353 

quote ref.no. A317U and your endlt/debll card 
number or complete the coupon. 

http://www.greanflag.co.uk 


POST TODAY - NO STAMP NEEDED 
QUEEN FLAO. Freepsil. Ww Torbshiro *CF 
Please send m» h>rih»i bilarnunun tium GREFtf FLAG 

Name (Mrfrirt/fcfns/Mil 
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